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No, 34. N.S.] 


Henry KNIGHT was born at 
Shaftesbury, in Dorsetshire, some 
time in the year 1770. His pa- 
rents were highly respectable, and 
traly pious individuals, who were 
blessed witht a very numerous 
family of nineteen children, of 
which he was the youngest. His 
father was a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, but his mother 
was connected,. we believe, 
with the Independent Dissenters. 
Though their views on church 
order did not harmonize, yet, 
happily for their children, they 
were agreed upon the subject of 
family discipline, and their re- 
verence for the Christian Sab- 





bath, and daily perusal of the 
sacred Scriptures, genrness. at 
least on the mind of their youngest 
son, impressions which caused him 
ever to mention their names with 
great veneration. Henry left the 
parental roof at a very early age, 
to reside in the family of a serious 
member of the Society of Friends 
at Bath, to whom he was appren- 
feed to learn the trade of an 
ionmonger. The heads of this 
estimable family appear to have 
felt, that a responsible trust was 
confided to them by the parents 
of this youth, and therefore they 
sought, with commendable dili- 
= by the use of religious 

ks, and the maintenance of 
family order, to advance his high- 
est, his eternal interests. or 
Were their labours in vain: the 
mae No, 34, N. s. 
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impressions of his childhood were 
deepened, and his serious disposi- 
tions apparent in the consistent 
deportment he maintained, which 
soon attracted the attention of 
some pious neighbours of the 
Independent denomination, with 
whom he maintained a profitable 
Christian intercourse. With them 
he was induced occasionally to 
attend the ministry of the Rev. 
Mr. Tuppin, then pastor of the 
Independent Church in that city, 
now under the care of Rev. W. 
Jay, and he was soon led to re- 
view the whole system of his 
religious opinions, which delibe- 
rate investigation terminated in 
the abandonment of the Quaker 
sentiments in which he had been 
educated, and in proposing him- 
self for fellowship with the Inde- 
pendent Church already named, 
This. event, which was the 
source of great anxiety both to 
himself and his family, took place 
in. 1785-6, when Mr. Knight was 
only sixteen years of age, and 
which affords a striking illustra- 
tion of the early acuteness and 
holy decision of his mind. It is 
one of the many advantages of 
the congregational system, that 
it speedily calls forth the talents of 
its members ; and the piety, gifts, 
and devotedness of Henry Knight 
were observed with pleasure by 
his pastor and brethren, and in 
about two years, they were pre. 
oa. to encourage him to enter 
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on a course of preparatory studies 
for the Christian ministry. 

In 1788, he entered the Mile 
End Academy, now Highbury 
College, then under the tuition 
of the Rev. Stephen Addington, 
D.D., and the written statements 
he presented on that occasion, 
profess what his exemplary life 
has fully confirmed, that the glory 
of God and the immortal happi- 
ness of the souls of men, were 
the’ objects at which he alone 
aimed in this consecration of him- 
self to the service of the sanctuary. 

On referring to this important 
period of his life, in a letter ad- 
dressed to a young academical 
friend, many years after, he thus 
describes his feelings at this period. 
“Oh! how many sleepless nights, 
how many anxious thoughts, then 
occupied my mind. How many 
prayers did [I offer, and how 
many tears did I shed at the 
throne of grace, that [ might have 
a single eye to the glory of God, 
and that my whole soul might be 
devoted to his service; that my 
faith might be increased, and my 
love to the work of the ministry 
might be invigorated, and kept 
alive by the influences of the 
blessed Spirit of wisdom and 
truth! And I experienced the 
fulfilment of those gracious pro- 
mises, ‘they that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength’— 
*In all thy ways acknowledge 
Him, and He shall direct thy 
paths.’ He granted me indeed 
the desires of my heart in direct- 
ing my steps to the academy, 
and blessed me when there, so 
that I could say indeed and of 
a truth, that the lines had fallen 
to me in pleasant places—that I 
had a goodly heritage, yea, that 
it was good to he there! The 
memory of this period is still 
sweet, and leads me to exclaim, 
‘what shall I render to the Lord 
for all his benefits to me the un- 
worthiest of his servants. I will 
take the cup of salvation, and call 
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upon the name of the Lord, 
the Lord, O my soul, &c.” — 

Whilst prosecuting his dea- 
demical course, he usually at. 
tended on the ministry of that 
celebrated and eminently pious 
servant of Christ, the Rev. Samuel 
Brewer, B. D. the beloved pastor 
of the ancient church at Stepney, 
with which Mr. K. enjover ie 
privilege of occasional commu- 
nion. He also frequently heard 
his honoured tutor, Dr. Addington, 
at the meeting-house, Miles’s Lane, 
who he much admired as a judi- 
cious preacher. He cherished 
through life a high respect for 
the memory of these excellent 
men, to whom he frequently con- 
fessed himself indebted for many 
blessings as a Christian and a 
Minister. 

His preparatory studies having 
closed, after visiting one or two 
congregations, he was recom 
mended by the Rev. G. Gill, of 
Market Harborough, to su 
the church at Yelvertoft, North- 
amptonshire. This people had, 
till within a few years, been united 
in fellowship with the church at 
Welford, but having formed them- 
selves into an Independent society, 
they invited the Rev. Mr. Coltson 
to be their first pastor; his removal 
in 1793, opened the pulpit for the 
Rev. Mr. Knight. His services 
soon became highly. acceptable to 
this infant church, and the hearts 
of the people were united to him 
with unusual affection, and he re- 
ceived a very urgent invitation to 
become their pastor ; but withunu- 
sual caution, the moderate exercise 
of which is always to be commend- 
ed, he deferred his acceptance of 
the charge for nearly foar years. 
Doubtless the most calamitous 
events have resulted both to minis- 
ters and churches, from the aa 
and inconsiderate unions 
are too frequently formed, yet we 
must confess that very extraor- 
dinary circumstances appear ie 
cessary to justify a delay which 
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infant church for such a 
beet t without the full advantages 
of the pastoral care. In 1797 
he however accepted the charge, 
and on the Ist of June he was 
solemnly ordained to the pastoral 
office in that place. On that oc- 
casion, the Rev. Messrs. R. 
Denney, of Long Buckby; J. 
Grundy, of Lutterworth ; G. Gill, 
of Market Harborough ; J.White- 
head, of Creaton; J. C. Bicknell, 
of Welford; J. Gronow, of 
Weedon Beck; J. Horsey, and 
B, L. Edwards, of Northampton, 
engaged in the varied services of 
the day. 

It was a circumstance of nocom- 
mon importance, in Mr. Knight’s 
social and ministerial history, that 
at the period he was recognized as 
the pastor of the church at Yel- 
yertoft, that the churches at Crea- 
ton, Welford, and Weedon Beck, 
in his immediate neighbourhood, 
were just settled with the Rev. 
Messrs. Whitehead, Bicknell, 
and Gronow, as their ministers, 
who were Mr. Knight’s particular 
friends, and who thus formed a 
circle around him peculiarly dear 
to his social and affectionate 

irit. 

They met in the same religious 
services,.at the same hospitable 
boards, in the same professional 
studies, in the same pastoral la- 
bours, and they found it no small 
alleviation of the toils and sorrows 
of ministerial work, thus to enjoy 
the endearments of a confidential 

christian friendship. Mr, 
Knight’s temper was social, and 
his taste for rural scenes and 
pleasures was very apparent, and 
some may suppose that in the 
seclusion of a village, far removed 
from critical observation, and sur- 
rounded by attached and confiding 
friends, that he either relaxed in 
his studies, or laboured with the 
view of obtaining a more com- 
manding station! He did, indeed, 


improve his rural leisure to enrich 
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his mind with all kinds of appro- 
priate knowledge, so that his gifts 
as a preacher, his prudence as a 
pastor, and his counsels as a friend 
were ‘‘seen of all.” But these 
labours were prosecuted with an 
exclusive reference to his beloved 
charge, and though he might have 
instructed a larger, wealthier, and 
a more intellectual congregation, 
yet he despised the pitiful attempt 
which many make to obtain 
‘* great things for themselves,” 
and was content, through life, to 
continue a pious, diligent, and 
useful village pastor; a character 
to which pees more honour in 
society, and more recompense from 
heaven, than the multitude ima- 
gine. 

It was his happiness, however, 
to enjoy what does not always 
fall to the lot of a rural minister, 
the society of some persons of 
great intelligence and piety, whose 
attachment to him was strong, 
and whose intercourse with him 
was frequent and profitable.* 

Mr. Knight was truly solicitous 
to extend his labours to adjacent 





* Amongst these friends we may men- 
tion Mr. William Earnsby, who was edu- 
cated for the Christian ministry at the 
Daventry Academy, under Dr. Caleb 
Ashworth, but from his imperfect elo- 
cution, and frequent depression of spirits, 
he relinquished the ministry, and retired 
upon some freehold property which he 

ossessed at Yelvertoft and in its neigh- 
bourhood. On his settling at Yelvertoft, 
he united himself to the church at Wel- 
ford, but on the formation of the 
church in the former village, he was die- 
missed, with several other members, to 
strengthen the infant society there. He 
was distinguished for his eminent piety 
towards God, and his christian benevolence 
to the poor, but his depressions of spirit 
were at some seasons apealiorty afflictive, 
He died a few years before his valued 
pastor, was interred in the burial-ground 
attached to the meeting-house, and Mr. 
Knight preached his funeral sermon from 
a text which Mr. E. selected, Psalm Ixxi. 
20. ‘* Thou which hast shewed me great 
and sore troubles, shalt quicken me again, 
and shalt bring me up again from the 
depths of the carth.” 
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villages, and West Haddon, 
Crick,* Swinford, Cold Ashby, 
and North and South Killworth 
were favoured with those perse- 
veting and truly evangelical la- 
bours, the value of which can alone 
be duly estimated, when the secrets 
of all hearts shall be judged by 
the gospel which he so faithfull 
proclaimed amongst them. A 
mind like his could not be prac- 
tically confined to the sphere of 
his pastoral labours. He was 
anxious to do good and to com- 
municate, as divine providence 
enabled him. He was therefore 
one of the projectors and most 
zealous friends of the Provident 
Fund for the relief of Aged and Af- 
flicted Ministers and their Families 
in the county of Northampton. 
This valuable society was formed 
in 1811, and he lived to see its 
steady progressive usefulness, dis- 
tributing supplies which make the 
hearts of the aged pastor, the be- 
reaved widow, and her orphan 
children to sing for joy. 

Thus the subject of this memoir 
enjoyed for many years ministerial 
success and faithful friendships ; 
but the time was at hand when 
death should break the latter, and 
sickness impede the former. We 
have mentioned his beloved bre- 
thren who, in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood, commenced public life 
with him, and they maintained the 
most fraternal intercourse, till he 
was called to weep over their 
early graves; alas, sad types of 
his own premature departure! 
The Rev. Joseph Whitehead, of 
Creaton, was the first of this 
friendly group that fell before the 
stroke of the king of terrors, and 
the circumstances of his decease 
connect him yet more closely with 
the history of our friend. But 





* West Haddon and Crick have now 
separate churches formed. The former 
includes Pedo and Antipedo Baptists, and 
is consequently of the open communion 
plan. The latter is regularly constituted 
as an Independent church. 
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here we can furnish Mr. Knight's 
own account of the departure of 
his honoured brother. 


“* My friend, Mr. Whitehead,” he 
observes, “ was remarkably\tem 
in his diet, regular in his habits, and 
attentive to exercise; he moved on in the 
noiseless tenor of his way, and seemed 
as though he might be spared for many 
years. But the sovereign Disposer of 
all events, who fixes the boundaries of 
human life, had otherwise determined, 
Long and repeated attacks of inflamma- 
tory rheumatism, which he bore with 
great patience and Christian fortitude, 
undermined a constitution natural 
good. Considerable debility followed, 
and he appeared for the last two years 
of his life to be gradually declining, 
His friends, observing his general ap- 
earance, and the peculiar savour and 
ervency of his public services, but es- 
cage at the Lord’s table, anticipated 
is removal at no distant period, but 
little thought it was so near! He 
preached to his own congregation at 
Creaton, for the last time, Lord’s-day, 
August 4, 1816, from 1 Cor. i. 6, 
which is so expressive of a Christian 
pastor’s desire that his péople may be 
found blameless in the day of our 
Jesus. The next Sabbath he preached 
at Kilsby, for the benefit of the Sabbath- 
schools at that place, in a very striking 
and animated manner, which was’ the 
last act of public worship in which he 
was engaged. On the following day he- 
came to Yelvertoft, when, after spending 
a most pleasant evening with me and 
my family, taking his usval supper, and 
praying most affectionately, and par- 
ticularly for every individual present, 
he retired to rest, a little before ten 
o’clock. In less than an hour he was 
seized with apoplexy, which imme- 
diately deprived him of consciousness, 
terminated in a few hours a highly use- 
ful and valuable life, and introduced 
him to that world, where the inhabitants 
are not liable to pain, disease, and 
death. From the very nature of his 
complaint, he was rendered incapable 
of saying any thing in his last moments; 
nor was it necessary, for his whole life 
was an explication of the great principles 
of the Gospel—* Mark the perfect man, 
and behold the upright, for the end of 
that man is peace.’” 


Thus Mr. Knight had the mourn- 
ful satisfaction of witnessing 
recording the death of one 
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his most affectionate and intimate 
friends, which naturally led the 
church at Creaton to request him 
to h the funeral sermon for 
their departed minister. 

This bereaving providence, which 
deeply affected the mind of Mr. 
Knight, was succeeded in the 
next year by another, equally 
afflictive to his tender and suscep- 
tible feelings, in the death of his 
friend, the Rev. Joseph Gronow, 
of Weedon Beck, where he had 
been pastor of an Independent 
church for twenty-one years. He 
had been called to resign his be- 
loved wife to the tomb, and was left 
with a family of five small children, 
who now claimed at his hands 
more than paternal care. Latent 
disease was superinduced, and 
instead of visiting Bath as he 
intended, with the hope of invi- 
gorating his powers, he sank into 
amortal sickness, which in a few 
weeks closed his life, and his dear 
friend Knight, who had busied him- 
self to facilitate his removal, was 
called to address the bereaved and 
sorrowing flock on his decease, 
from Acts xx. 38. 

The orphan children were con- 
fided by their dying father, and 
only parent, to the care of four 
ministers, including Mr. Knight, 
who took an affectionate inte- 
rest in their welfare, and _ visit- 
ed London, where he was known 
and respected by many, to solicit, 
at the hands of the benevolent 
Christians of the metropolis, some 
provision for this destitute family, 
nor did he Jabour in vain, for 
he returned with a very respect- 
able sum in aid of his orphan 


e. 

The death of these beloved friends 
ser to a — in 

iritual an sical histo 

of Me. Knight ; ae deep soliee. 
tude he always displayed for the 
conversion of men became moré 
profound, and his devotional cha- 
racter evinced a growing anxiety 
to be prepared for the sudden ap- 
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proach of the king of terrors. 
His health, after this period, was 
often deranged, and woe not 
deprived of the pleasure of occu- 
pying his pulpit on each returning 
abbath, he was advised to visit 
some watering-place to recruit his 
health, and the journey he took was 
found so beneficial that he was en- 
abled, to the great comfort of his 
friends, to maintain a steady and 
useful course till the close of the 
summer of 1822. On the 8th of Se 
tember, he preached at Rowell, 
for the Rev. W. Scott, in his 
usually animated and impressive 
manner. When on his journey 
home, he called on several friends, 
who, happy to observe him in ap- 
parently full health and spirits, 
congratulated themselves on the 
prospect of his protracted useful- 
ness; but, alas! his end was nigh. 
On Thursday morning, Septem- 
ber 12, he retired as usual to his 
study, when, after a short time, 
Mrs. Knight heard something fall 
heavily on the floor, but she, sup- 
posing he had dropped a folio, 
made no inquiry as to its cause, 
When the hour of dinner came, 
she summoned him as usual to 
his meal; but no answer was re- 
tirned, and on entering the study, 
she found his lifeless body pros- 
trate on the floor, his spirit having 
some hours before been emanci- 
pated by a stroke of apoplexy, 
to be ushered, doubtless, into the 
joyful presence of his Lord. Thus 
died, without a struggle, this ex- 
cellent minister, in the fifty-second 
year of his age, and the twenty- 
eighth year of his labours at 
Yelvertoft. The intelligence of 
this sudden visitation quickly 
spread, and produced an effect 
which is not to be described; 
multitudes convened around his 
grave, at which the Rev. B. L. 
Edwards delivered the funeral ad- 
dress, and the Rev. Messrs. W. 
Scott and R. Hartley offered 
prayer. The Rev. D. Griffiths 
preached a sermon to improve the 
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mournful event to the bereaved 
congregation on the succeeding 
Sabbath; several Ministers in the 
neighbourhood, and the preachers 
at the succeeding County Asso- 
ciation, also paid just tributes of 
respect to his memory. 

r. Knight did not marry till 
several years after his settlement 
at Yelvertoft, when he was united 
to Miss Owen, of Bradford, War- 
wickshire, by whom he had three 
children. Mrs. K., and a son, 
who bears his father’s name, alone 
survive. 

It now only remains to describe 
some of the characteristics of this 
valuable minister. In his do- 
mestic and social relations, he was 
most affectionate, faithful, and 
exemplary, and his love of rural 
retirement, and a conscientious 
attachment to study, contributed 
in no small degree to keep him 
amidst the beloved circle which 
surrounded him. 

As a stated preacher of the 
word, he uniformly delivered such 
discourses as convinced his hearers 
that he did not offer to God that 
which cost him nothing. Their 
evangelical sentiments, metho- 
dical arrangement, and beauti- 
ful variety, delivered, as théy 
were, with a powerful voice, 
often modulated by an affecting 
pathos, and even accompanied 
with tears, convinced all his 
hearers that attention became 
them, and their instruction and 
a were the happy re- 
sults. His personal piety was 
eminently displayed in his public 
devotions, w im Bee whole soul 

ed absorbed in the exercise, 
auathe deep humility, the hallowed 
familiarity, and heavenly affection 
he then discovered, evinced that 
he was indeed in communion with 
God, whilst the variety, copious- 
ness, appropriateness, and so- 
lemnity of his petitions tended 
both to awe and to edify all pre- 
sent. 

In his pastoral intercourse, he 
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[ October, 
discovered great penetration, and 
a deep knowledge of human na. 
ture, which he always employed 
for the best of purposes, He 
never appeared to forget that he 
was a minister of Jesus Chri 
and an ensample of the flock, 
and therefore in his conversa. 
tion, even with his private and 
personal friends, he introduced 
those spiritual topics which were 
calculated to improve the un. 
derstanding and to affect the 
heart. In the pulpit and the 
parlour he appeared to watch for 
souls as one that must give an 
account; and never bartered for q 
moment the honour which cometh 
from God for that which proceeds 
from the flattering lips of undis- 
cerning men. He preserved the 
true dignity of the minister, whilst 
he exhibited the humility of 
Christian, the affability of a pastor, 
and the affection of a friend. 

As a Dissenter, he was liberal 
and Catholic, and was highly 
tified with the candour and a 
tion which the great religious 
institutions of our day have dif- 
fused amongst the different de- 
nominations of evangelical Chris- 
tians. Still he was the avowed 
enemy of that false candour which 
can sacrifice principle at the shrine 
of popular applause. He was a 
Congregational Dissenter of the 
old school, and persuaded that the 
cause of dissent is mainly the 
cause of God and truth, and that 
the honour and purity of primitive 
Christianity are intimately con- 
nected with its success; he studied 
its principles with diligence, and 
developed them on suitable occa- 
sions with a clearness and force 
worthy of the cause he advocated, 
and of the firm nonconformists with 
whom he was happily associated in 
the county of N orthampton, 


Mr. Kuight occasionally con- 
tributed to the religious periodi 
journals of the day, but was 


never induced to give the public 
any distinct production of his pen 
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He edited, in connexion with the 
Rey. Mr. Watson, a volume of 
sermons, from the MSS. of the 
late Rev. Thomas Strange, of 
Kilsby, which was prefaced with 
a biographical sketch of that 
eminent minister. The Rev. John 
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Barber, of Wymondley College, 
has accepted the vacant charge, 
and we sincerely wish that a 
double portion of the spirit of his 
honoured predecessor may rest 
upon him. 
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ON THE DISPOSITIONS OF MIND 
WITH WHICH “ THE DEEP 

. THINGS OF GOD” SHOULD BE 
REGARDED. 


Reason and analogy concur in 
leading us to expect that, in con- 
templating a revelation from hea- 
yen, there will be much in the 
doctrines which it teaches, in the 
purposes it unfolds, and in the 
events it records, which we cannot 
perfectly comprehend, or vindicate 
from ail iipdvent difficulty. If, ia 
viewing the works and operations 
of nature, our keenest powers of 
investigation are often batHed, we 
must expect that the character of 
nature’s God will be beyond our 
comprehension ; and if even for 
the purposes and actions of finite 
beings, like ourselves, we are, at 
times, unable satisfactorily to ac- 
count, we must not wonder though 
mystery should often envelop the 
intentions of the eternal mind. 
The difficulties which we are thus 
a to expect, have heen 
iformly found by the diligent 
student of revelation. For though 
the unusual strength of some minds 
may have enabled their possessors 
to take more enlarged views of 
divine truths than others, yet there 
te none, it is apprehended, who 
até not prepared to own, that in 
course of their investigation 
have met with many things 
they must, after the most 
ateful inquiry, still designate 
“tle deep things of God.” It is 


not intended, in the present essay, 
to enumerate all that is included 
under this expression, or to attempt 
an illustration or vindication of the 
sentiments and facts which such 
an enumeration would compre- 
hend ; but from a conviction that 
there is often much that is faul 

in the moral dispositions wit 

which such subjects are regarded, 
to endeavour to ascertain some of 
those which should more especially 
influence our hearts, while consi- 
dering these sublime subjects. To 
prepare the way for this, it is onl 

necessary to observe, that by “the 
deep things of God,” are here 
meant not only those secret pur- 
poses which God has thought fit 
not to reveal, but also those 
which, though partially discovered, 
are yet attended with difficulties 
we cannot entirely remove, or 
mysteries which we cannot unravel. 
The mode of the divine subsis- 
tence as a triune God. may be 
mentioned as a doctrine which, 
though distinctly revealed in Scrip- 
ture, is yet, in many points of 
view, attended by great obscurity. 
The introduction of moral evil, and 
the comparatively small proportion 
of mankind who have, in different 
ages, been made acquainted with 
the remedy provided for that evil, 
in the discoveries of the gospel, 
may be alluded to as facts which, 
though unquestionable, are yet 
attended by real as well as appa- 
rent difficulties. These allusions 
are sufficient to illustrate the ge- 
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neral sense in which the expres- 
sion, “the deep things of God,” 
is here employed. 

In contemplating these subjects, 
it is of the highest importance that 
we cultivate deep and impressive 
views of the weakness, fallibility, 
and insufficiency of human reason 
to judge of spiritual truths, inde- 
pendent of divine illumination. 
An error here will prove of the 
most fatal consequences, as it will 
erroneously affect all our prin- 
ciples of investigation, and all the 
conclusions we may form. That 
the human mind, even with those 
powers which it possessed before 
the fall, should be able to com- 
prehend all that relates to the 
nature, character, and procedures 
of God, it is unreasonable to sup- 
pose, unless it can be allowed that 
a finite creature may form clear 
and accurate ideas of a being in 
every respect infinite. How absurd 
then must it be to regard the un- 
derstanding as sufficient for this, 
in the present lapsed condition of 
man. Sin has not merely marred 
the beauty of his frame, it has 
despoiled him of that strength of 
intellect, and that enlightened 
judgment which, but for its en- 
trance, he might still have pos- 
sessed ; and it has exposed him to 
a dangerous liability to err, as 
well in the conduct he pursues, as 
in the opinions he entertains. This 
tendency should ever be remem- 
bered, during all our  investi- 
gations, and should lead us to 
exercise a proportionate caution 
in all the conclusions we draw. 
To preserve them from its fatal 
influence, a promise of divine in- 
struction was given by our Lord 
to hisapostles. He assured them, 
that ‘when the Spirit of truth 
was cume, he should teach them 
all things, and lead them into all 
truth;” a promise which, in pro- 

ortion as we submit ourselves to 
ivine instruction, and seek after in 


a becoming spirit, will still be ful- 





filled to every conscientious jg. 
quirer, so far as in the preseut 
circumstances of the church js 
necessary. It is from a want of 
just views on these important sub. 
jects, that so many have erred in 
the consideration of divine truth; 
and either discrediting or forgetting 
the weakness and fallibility of the 
human judgment, have assigned 
an entirely wrong place to the 
exercise of reason. Instead of 
compelling it to bow, in every 
instance, to the paramount autho. 
rity of revelation, they have in. 
vested it with a judicial power, 
and allowed it to condemn what- 
ever, in that revelation, lay beyond 
its full comprehension. The legi- 
timate exercise of reason, with 
regard to religion, cannot be better 
stated than in the words of the 
Rev, J. A. James, in his “ Chris- 
tian Father’s Present to his Chil. 
dren.” ‘ Reason bears the same 
relation to religion, and performs 
the same office, as it does in the 
system of jurisprudence; it ex- 
amines the evidence by which a 
law is proved to be an enact- 


‘ment of the legislature ; interprets, 


according to the known use of 
terms and phrases, its right mean- 
ing, and then submits to its autho- 
tity. Thus, in matters of religion, 
its province is to examine the 
evidences by which the Bible is 
proved to be a revelation from 
God; having done this, it is to 
ascertain, according to the fixed 
use.of language, its true meaning, 
and then to submit to its authority, 
by believing whatever it reveals, 
and obeying whatever it enjoins. 
This is what we mean by pros 
trating our reason before the tribu- 
nal of revelation, than which surely 
nothing can more accord with the 
design of the Bible, nor the igno- 
rance of the human mind.” Such 
are the views of the weak and fal- 
lible nature of human reason, and 
of its restricted exercise, 

which we should ever come to ® 
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study of “the deep things of 
God.” Other views will only 
cause us to lose sight of the need 
in which we stand of that divine 
iMumination and instruction, which 
these will dispose us to implore, 
and without which we can enter- 
tain no prospect of a satisfactory 
termination to our inquiry. 

«The deep things of God” 
should, moreover, be studied with 
a sincere desire to ascertain, and 
determination to receive, all that 
Scripture teaches on the different 
subjects. There seems in many 
sensible and excellent persons, 
not only no anxiety, but even a 
reluctance to enter on the consi- 
deration of these topics. The 
feelings from which the reluctance 
may arise, are, perhaps, in many 
instances, good ; and the low es- 
timate of personal attainments 
which prompts it commendable ; 
but it admits of a question, whe- 
ther the disposition itself is not 
one which ought to be overcome. 
All the truths which God has, in 
his word seen fit to reveal to his 
creatures, whether plain and sim- 
ple, or more intricate and ab- 
sttuse, it is in some point of 
view or other, desirable and im- 
portant that they should know; 
and-consequently it must be their 
interest and duty to give them 
attentive regard. It will, 
indeed, be allowed, that an ac- 
quaintance with the simple truths 
ofreligion may be enough to secure 
our personal safety, and to render 
Ws.important blessings to our fel- 

creatures; yet it can easily 
be conceived that a more enlarged 
acquaintance with divine truth, 
might not only afford increased 
Satisfaction to our own minds, but 
Might also qualify us for becoming 

instruments of yet greater 
fed to others. It is by no means 


to insinuate that these 

eee ianbjects should form an 
ive, or even primary subject 
estigation. 

+8. No. 34. 
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to expect that a building should 
be reared and completed before 
the foundation had been laid. The 
first subject of consideration must 
unquestionably be those funda- 
mental truths of the gospel, the 
practical and experimental know- 
ledge of which is absolutely es- 
sential to our personal safety and 
salvation. These must be first 
investigated in the spirit of humble 
inquiry and fervent prayer; nor 
must we rest without that ac-- 
quaintance with them by which we 
may become wise unto salvation. 

All that is intended is, that we 
should not be contented to rest in 

a knowledge of these first prin- 

ciples of divine truth; but that 
with minds fully established on 

these points, we should still go 

forward, and by persevering re- 

searches into revelation, seek to 

possess as enlarged an acquaint- 

ance with it as possible, in all 

the lengths and in all the breadths 

thereof. 

In the attention given to these 
subjects, we must, however, be 
particularly careful not to go beyond 
the limits which Scripture has as- 
signed to the knowledge we shall 
possess. Few things more clearly 
show the importance of such a 
caution, than the bewildering con- 
jectures, and the abstruse theories 
into which some of the wisest and 
best of men have wandered, when 
once they attempted to go a step 
farther than they were carried 
by the plain representation of the 
word of God. Human conjec- 
tures on religious subjects must 
always be viewed with a jealous 
eye; but on points of such a na- 
ture as those now alluded to, must 
ever be most carefully avoided. 
In subjects so far beyond the dis- 
covery, and some of them even 
the comprehension of the human 
intellect, reason will be found a 
dangerous guide; and will then 
only be safe, while fullowing the 
suggestions of revelation. 

3X 
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But so far as Scripture will carry 
us, let us never be afraid to go. 
There are some who, with their 
own judgments settled, and their 
Opinions formed, seem almost 
afraid to avow them, from some 
mistaken caution lest they should 
be perverted and ahused. While, 
however, the truth maintained and 
avowed is the truth of God, we 
may safely leave the consequences 
of such an avowal with him, when- 
ever made in the manner and spirit 
which his word suggests; and to 
shrink from it when circumstances 
seem naturally, and almost neces- 
sarily, to require that it should be 
made, seems to discover not only 
an unwarrantable timidity, but to 
cast a dishonourable reflection on 
the wisdom of God, as though we 
could be better judges than he 
of the beneficial or erroneous 
tendency of any sentiments; while, 
therefore, we most carefully guard 
against erring any farther in our 
Pom g respecting the deep things 

Ged, than his own word war- 
rants, let us never hesitate to go 
so far as this will support us. 

Another disposition we should 
cultivate, in studying these sub- 
jects, is a decided conviction that, 
however apparently dark and ob- 
soure to us, all are distinguished 
by the strictest truth and propriety. 
This conviction must, rest on our 
views of the divine character, 
aud must necessarily arise from a 
belief that He possesses those 

ections which are attributed to 

im in his word. He is a God 
of undeviating truth and faithful- 
ness, and nothing can be more dis- 
honourable to this perfection than 
to allow a doubt for a moment to 
dwell on our minds of the strict 
veracity of all his declarations. 
Whatever doctrine or truth he has 
asserted, we ought implicitly to 
receive; nor will any difficulties 
er objections, suggested merely by 
human reason, form any sufficient 
ground for rejecting it; since it is 


far more reasonable to believe 
point on the authority of a Ged 
who cannot lie, than it is to dig 
credit it, simply from the diffieu 
found in explaining it, by a j 
ment so limited and so fallible as 
our own. The sacred volume 
should therefore be read under 
an habitual impression that all it 
contains, however far above our 
our clear illustration, or even full 
comprehension, is, and must be, 
nothing but the purest truth. 
With the same willing acqui- 
escence and approval should we 
view all the most mysterious dis. 
ensations of Divine Providence, 
hat there are difficulties and 
mysteries in providential arrange- 
ments, far beyond our present 
explanation, is a fact unquestion- 
able; though, considering the 
very limited view we are able to 
take of them, by no means sur 
prising. A recollection, however, 
of the inflexible justice, the in- 
finite wisdom, and the matchless 
goodness of the Divine Bei 
should not only preserve cma 
from murmuring or distrustful sur- 
mise, but should produce a settled 
and abiding conviction, that the 
Judge ofall the earth will and must 
do right. There can be no doubt 
but that if our faculties were sufli- 
ciently enlarged to take the same 
view of providential occurrences 
which Jehovah does, we should 
see how strikingly all these per- 
fections are Sagat in every 
arrangement. Could we caleulate 
future events, determine contin- 
gencies, or discern the diversified 
bearings of every circumstance, 
we should feel constrained to own, 
that God had not merely done all 
things well, but in the best pos 
sible manner; and that a single 
link in the chain could not have 
been omitted, or a single alteration 
made, without spoiling the 
and excellence of the whole. 
then there is ground to conclude, 
(as from the acknowledged per 
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jons of God there unquestion- 
ably is that such would be the 
result of a full and intelligible view 


of all the arrangements of Divine 
Providence, we not only may, but 
ought, even at present, to cherish 
the assurance, that however far 
above our comprehension, all is 


It may greatly assist in che- 
rishiag such a conviction as this, 
toremember that we have reason 
to expect the arrival of a time, 
when much of present darkness 
and mystery shall be removed, 
aad when many subjects and man 
events shall become plain, whic 
before suggested difficulties ap- 
ew insuperable. We appre- 

that when our Lord gave to 
Peter the interesting assurance, 
“what I do thou knowest not 
now, but thou shalt know here- 
after,” he by no means intended to 
limit its reference to the immediate 
circumstance in which it originated, 
but that he designed it as a general 


=, capable of a much more 
application, It is often 


theease with regard to providential 
nts, that even in the pre- 

seat life, God becomes ‘“‘ his own 
interpreter,” and by subsequent 
procedures, evinces A the plainest 
manner the designs and bearings 
of events which, at the time of 
their occurrence, seemed involved 
in the deepest mystery. But 
though this should not be the case, 
the above assurance seems to war- 
mat the Christian anticipating 
such a disclosure hereafter. It is 
not intended that then every sub- 
ject will be perfectly compre- 
, because there are somé 
(as, for instance, the mode of the 
subsistence) which seem in 
their very nature to be beyond the 
apprehension of finite 
minds, This conviction, however, 
may be felt, and it will be enough 
to satisfy every devout and holy 
mind, that the view we shall then 


beable to take of divine truth will 


beso interesting and enlarged, and 
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of divine providence so clear and 
comprehensive, as not only to re- 
move every doubt we may have 
felt, but as to produce such an 
overpowering conviction of the 
wisdom, rectitude, and goodness 
of God, as shall fill us with asto- 
nishment, admiration, and love. 
In closing these remarks, & 
thought occurs which it would be 
unpardonable to omit; with what 
grateful emotions should we ever 
remember, that whatever difficulties 
of obscurities attend some parts 
of divine truth, they in no degree 
affect those parts, the knowledge 
and belief of which is essential to 
salvation. These points are exhi- 
bited so plainly, that he who runs 
may read, and that without the most 
culpable indifference, and the 
grossest inattention, it is hardly 
possible to err therein. The cha- 
racters of men are minutely and 
accurately drawn; the danger of 
their state is plainly represented ; 
the only way of escape most dis- 
tinctly exhibited ; and the awful, 
but inevitable consequences of de- 
viation from it most faithfully de- 
clared. In short, all that is need- 
ful to support, console, reprove, 
or guide the believer in his course; 
to reclaim the backslider; to en- 
courage and direct the inquirer; 
to alarm the careless; and to leave 
the obstinate sinner without ex- 
cuse; all this is presented in & 
manner too plain to be mistaken, 
With the attentive consideration 
of these, then, let our study of 
divine truth commence; and as 
our jadgments become increasingly 
informed respecting them, and out 
hearts are brought habitually under 
their influence, let us go forward 
im our inquiries, and seek, with 
suitable dispositions of mind, somé 
acquaintance with “ the deep thin 
of God,” that so, “having t 
first principles of the oracles of 
God, we may go on unto per- 
feetion.” 
H. B. 
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A PASTOR'S LETTER TO A PRO- 


BATIONER IN A _ DISSENTING 
COLLEGE. 
H. » June —, 1827. 





My Dear Youne Frienp,—I 
am truly glad to hear that you 
have been admitted on proba- 
tion to H College, tor, I 
presume, the usual trial of three 
months. I congratulate you on 
the prospects which are before 
you; for, however cheering and 
animating these may be to the 
best feelings of a renewed heart, 
they cannot, if you be indeed 
called by the grace and pro- 
vidence of God to the work 
of the ministry, exceed the ex- 
cellence and glory of the object 
you have in contemplation. You 
are not merely anticipating the 
conversion of souls to God, but 
you are, I trust, looking forward 
to that which is of still bigher 
moment,—the full and faithful 
discharge of your ministry. For 
our comfort, be it ever remem- 
bered, is not to be derived so 
much from the success, as from 
the fidelity with which we fulfil 
the ministerial office. 

But I am looking over that 
which you regard as a very long 
period of time; and you are ready 
ta say to me, ‘“‘ I have four years 
to be occupied with study, ere 
I enter upon any pastoral, or even 
permanent pulpit engagement.” 
It is well for you that this is the 
ease; and you may rest assured, 
if you pay diligent and perse- 
vering attention to your studies 
during that term, that if life and 
health be spared, you will reap 
an abundant reward, in the readi- 
ness of conception and expres- 
sion which you will acquire, the 
ease with which you will detect 
fallacies and sophisms, and the 
facility with which you will fol- 
low to her most retired abodes 
the footsteps of Truth. Young 
men are, however, too apt tu think 
that a course of study for a cer- 
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tain period will qualify them fully 
for the work of the ministry; that 
when they leave the college 
will be able, without further men- 
tal labour, to enter at once op 
all the duties of the pastoral office, 
This is a very great mistake, and 
if indulged subsequent to ordi- 
nation, may be productive of the 
most serious injury to the minis- 
terial and intellectual character 
of those who cherish it. 

I need not remind you, that no 
man, whatever be his talents and 
attainments, is qualified for the 
office of the ministry, if he possess 
not genuine piety; and that a 
competent stock of scriptural 
knowledge, and some acquaitt- 
ance with human nature are 
equally necessary. Piety, I trust, 
you possess; and I hope it is 
of a character that will lead you 
to a consecration of all your 
powers to the great work which 
you have undertaken. Will you 
allow me to say, you must be very 
carefully on your guard againsta 
high opinion of your own intellee- 
tual stores. If this persuasion once 
occupy your mind, you close the 
door to further acquisitions, be- 
come wrapped up in_ self-suff- 
ciency; and you will probably 
quit the form of the student 
after four sessions, as little fur- 
nished with useful knowledge as 
you were on the first day you 
took your seat. A humble sense 
of ignorance is one of the master 
keys to the stores of knowledge. 
At this door the proud are te 
sisted, while gifts are liberally 
bestowed on the lowly. Manis 
a difficult book to read. There 
is more in it to excite pity and 
sorrow than to produce delight. 
But yet the close and persever- 
ing study of it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to the Christian divine. 
Begin with yourself. Once ac- 
quainted with your own character, 
powers, sins, and weaknesses, you 
will not find it difficult to leam 
something of others. But, after 
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all, it is to be remembered that 
the human heart is not easily un- 
derstood; and that if we rise from 
the perusal of it, whether regarded 
as unconverted or rénewed, with 
any thing like correct notions, 
we shall be compelled to admit 
the humbling representations of 
divine truth, and while we find 
it deceitful above all things, ac- 
knowledge, that in its best state 
itis vanity. I need not add, that 
this is an occupation which ought 
to be prosecuted with fervent 
ity. Itis on the heart, how- 
ever, that through the medium of 
the word of God, and by the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, your 
iinistrations are to operate. Like 
the bones in the valley of vision, 
it presents a dreary and an un- 
ising aspect; but there is 
the wind of heaven to breathe 
it, and to change its deso- 
lation and death into vitality and 
beauty. 
The great end of a college edu- 
cation is, in my view, to teach 
you how to collect knowledge, 
and how to think, rather than 
to furnish you with the materials 
of thought. That much of the 
latter will be collected during 
ow stay is not only desirable, 
almost unavoidable; but if 
ou make the mere acquisition of 
wledge the great end of your 
collegiate course, you will, at the 
end of the term, find yourself in 
the condition of the man who has 
learned the opinions of a vast 
tumber of persons, on a variety 
of different topics, but who has 
not his mind sufficiently exercised 
to distinguish the valuable from 
the worthless, the true from the 
false; who has his memory pretty 
well stocked, perhaps with ideas 
and notions, but who has hardly 
thought which he can call his 
own. There can be no objection 
tothe greatest possible accumu- 
ion of valuable knowledge; 


but it is highly desirable that, 
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while your stores are increasing, 
your powers of discrimination, 
selection, and arrangement, should 
be carefully cultivated. Happy 
is the young man, who can both 
rapidly acquire, and promptly and 
accurately, by a sort of intui- 
tion, form his judgment; but as 
only a few superior geniuses 
can boast of such a mental con- 
stitution, it is much better for 
the greater number of students in 
a college to learn how to emp 
the mind, rather than to devote 
the precious time and opportu- 
nity with which they are favoured 
to the accumulation of indigested, 
and, I had almost said, unknown 
knowledge. 

There is much to be learned 
from those classic authors, to which 
your tutors will direct your atten- 
tion. Facts and incidents in these 
writers are interesting; but the 
perusal of their works will afford 
you something better than mere 
amusement, they will yield you 
the most solid instruction. You 
will learn how degraded it is pos- 
sible for man to be as to his 
views of God and religion ; while, 
at the very same time, his taste 
is most accurate, his knowledge 
profound, and his understanding 
luminous as the unclouded sun. 
This will teach you, that ‘the 
world by wisdom knows not God.” 
You will find also, in not a few 
of these writers, expressions that 
evince an impurity of mind, and 
grossness of imagination, that 
would even disgrace the in- 
mates of the worst haunts of vice 
that pollute our country. How 
striking an evidence of the truth 
of the apostle’s declaration, that 
when men forsake God, they are 
given over to the most vile affec- 
tions and passions. Here then, 
singular as the school may ap- 
pear, we are taught the value of 
that Gospel, which not only con- 
veys correct views to the mind, 
but which, while it inculcates 
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moral purity, is the medium of 
introducing it to the heart. It is 
probable that, separate from the 
classic pages of antiquity, which 
have handed down to us the very 
spirit and maoners of the age in 
which their writers respectively 
flourished, and have supplied us 
with an enlarged and intelligent 
view of the state of the heathen 
population, that, apart from these, 
no man can duly appreciate the 
invaluable blessings conveyed to 
us by the Holy Scriptures of the 
Oldand New Testaments. There 
is yet another benefit to be de- 
rived from the study of the classics. 
The very acquisition of language 
tends, in common with the pursuit 
of the abstract sciences, to give 
an acuteness and a vigour to the 
thinking faculty, which, perhaps, 
no other studies can so effectually 
impart. They call all the mental 
powers into exercise, and, b 

practice, give them a smeenth 
and a facility similar to that 


which the ies of the ancient 
Athletz uired exercise in 
the Gymnasium. If I add, that 


a considerable acquaintance with 
the learned languages is essential 
to an accurate etymological know- 
ledge of our own tongue, no other 
argument will be necessary to per- 
suade you to apply with vigour 
and perseverance to the study of 
this branch of learning. It must 
be confessed that, allowing you 
ss considerable preparatory 
nowledge, four years is but a 
short time to dig in the mine of 
classic lore ; it is, however, enough 
te remove those strata which cover 
the precious vein, and which 
health and a moderate degree of 
leisure will enable you eventually 
to work, 

As to the modern languages, 
it is certainly very desirable, if 
time and unity be afforded, 
that you should gain some know- 
ledge of the French, Italian, and 
even Spanish tongues. The fre- 
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quent changes which occur ip 
the governments of those states 
in which these languages are 
spoken, and the spirit of liberty, 
and the love of knowledge, which 
are now so widely diffused, en. 
courage us to hope that, ere long, 
numerous and effectual doors will 
be opened for the labours of those 
men who, endowed with piety, 
zeal, devotion, and know edge, 
are indifferent as to the scene of 
their labours, provided they may 
but sow in a wide field, and 
hope for an abundant, if not an 
early harvest. 

Rhetoric, and the hilosophy 
of the mind will, IT helbencanal , 
@ portion of your time. After 
that Reid and Stewart have written, 
the former with precision and force, 
the latter with great taste and beaa- 
ty, Locke, in my judgment, stands 

re-eminent. It must be acknow- 
edged, indeed, that they have 
detected and exposed a few errors 
in the writings of this illustrious 
man; but yet, amongst the wri- 
ters on mental philosophy, his 
work on the Understanding de« 
serves not a cursory, but careful 
and repeated perusals. An in 
ferior mind may very frequently 
discover a defect, a redundance; 
or even @ weakness in a great 
one; but the latter originates that 
on which the former can indeed 
comment, and at which it may 
perhaps carp, but which it never 
could have produced. The study 
of writers on this subject is te- 
commended, for the purpose of 
giving precision to our ideas, and 
accuracy to our expressions. It 
is certainly well calculated to do 
this, at least so far as the science 
itself is concerned ; and the habit 
in the particular instance may 
produce a general correctness is 
your composition. But a muck 
wider range will be venmege 
produce that copia verborum, 
is so necessary to a public speaker. 
Such writers as Paley, Chalmers, 
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are not only simple and 
Juminous, but full of vigour. The 
thought is not encumbered with a 
gultitude of words ; nor does the 
period flag for want of thought. 
Add to these the best of our 
English classics, and you will 
secure an abundant supply; you 
will have the copia rerum as well 
as verborum. 

The style of the pulpit is a 
different, and, it must be con- 
fessed, a difficult subject. The 
mere essay, the harangue, the 
discourse, subtilely and curiously 
divided and arranged, are inad- 
missible here. Every man has his 
own proper giftof God; butevery 
minister of truth ought to avoid 
that which has a tendency to 
lull rather than to impress, to 
surprise rather than to benefit, to 

le rather than to enlighten. 
simple, or even the plain, is 
preferable to the decorated; and 
the dignified and solemn infi- 
nitely before the light, the low, 
or the ludicrous. As to the choice 
of phraseology, you can have 
no better guide than part of Fos- 
ter's Essay on the Aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion; and the remarks of the 
Eelectic Reviewer (1805) on that 
Essay. The latter corrects, most 
wisely, the rather too fastidious 
taste of the former with respect 
to the use of Scripture language. 
Nor can I omit, in addition to 
the authors whose works will be re- 
commended to you by your tutors, 
& paper in the above named pe- 
tiodical, for June 1927. In that 
article, there are some things liable 
toobjection, but it contains many 
very useful hints and observations, 
Blair, Campbell, and Fenelon wilt 
hot be overlooked; nor need I 
point you foran example of divine 
to the: man who stood 
Without fear, before philoso- 
and statesmen, before princes 
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and kings, before strangers and 
his own countrymen—or, to Him 
who spake as never man spake, 
with a point, an energy, a lustre 
of truth unknown before. 

But what shall I say of the 
spirit to be maintained, the dan- 
gers to which you will be exposed, 
and the advantages you will 
enjoy, during your academical 
course. [ am truly glad to hear 
there will not be many pulpit en- 
gagements for you during the two 
former years. You will, I pre- 
sume, have Saturday and Monday, 
either to prepare for your lec- 
tures, or to devote to mental 
improvement in other branches of 
knowledge; and you will not have 
so much time occupied in prepara- 
tion for the pulpit; for which, in- 
deed, nothing but varied infor- 
mation and long experience can 
render you efficiently qualified. 
There are three great enemies to 
a student, against which you will 
do well to be on your guard. 
I mean indolence, carelessness, 
and levity. The first is a dead 
weight; allow it its full prepon- 
derance over every counterpoise, 
and you are degraded for life. 
The second will render all your 
knowledge indefinite, inaccurate, 
and indigested. The last will en- 
danger your moral as well as your 
mental character; I need not tell 
you that by levity, I do not mean 
cheerfulness. The latter is far 
removed from folly, the former is 
ever entering on her borders. 
To one of the above three vices 
almost every student is consti- 
tutionally prone. To know that 
by which you are endangered, is 
the best means, as it is the first, 
to guard against it. So far as I 
am acquainted with your foe 
and mental constitution, not 
suspect you of the last; may I 
ask you, if there be not a ten- 
dency towerds the first? It is 
the ‘* well ecircumstanced sin,” 


(ry evmepesarey apapriay,) of most 
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literary men. Is it yours? If it 
be, endeavour by every means 
in your power to subdue it. The 
indolent mind must be barren; the 
active, provided it be employed 
on that which is good, will always 
be improving. 

One subject remains, and it is 
mentioned last, not as if it were 
of inferior, but because it is of 
the greatest moment. I refer now 
to that spiritual, or devotional 
peace, which is not easily main- 
tained, and which, when once 
lost, is not readily recovered, 
The studies of the college, even 
biblical and theological pursuits, 
regarding theology, for a moment, 
merely as a science, are not, per- 
haps, the best adapted to cherish 
personal religion. They are, how- 
ever, indispensable; and where 
the heart is always kept in a 
right state they will not be in- 
jurious; and while they strengthen 
the intellectual faculty, they will 
not destroy the fine sensibilities 
of the renewed heart. Perhaps 
one reason why the studies of an 
academy have in some instances 
so bad an effect on the religious 
character of the student, is the 
very sudden transition of the mind 
to trains of ideas perfectly novel. 
This, together with the facts, that 
the whole ardour of the soul is 
frequently consecrated to the pur- 
suits of literature and science; 
that a smattering of knowledge 
is too apt to puff up the young 
aspirant for literary fame with 
pride or vanity ;—that some of 
the studies are dry ;—that all of 
them tend to furnish the head, 
rather than to mend the heart, 
and improve the moral and spiri- 
tual feeling—these considerations 
may be adduced to develop some 
of the causes for that loss of 
humility and spirituality, which 
four years occupied in scholastic 
studies too frequently occasion. 
It would be well for all students 
to consider, that their intellectual 


is far inferior in real importance 
to their moral and saligiean cha- 
racter. It is not what a man jy 
as to talents and attainments 
which principally commend him 
to his fellow men; but, rather 
what he is as a genuine pe- 
nitent, an humble disciple, a de. 
voted imitator of the moral ex. 
cellence of Jesus the Son of God: 
what he is as a man of faith and 
of prayer, as a man of high moral 
and spiritual sensibility. Satan 
has talents, and we are ready to 
admire them; but his moral de. 
formity as the enemy of all that 
is good, renders him hateful. -[¢ 
is not in highly gifted men that 
God takes pleasure; beauty of 
countenance, as in Absalom; 
grace of demeanour, as in Eliab; 
remarkable powers, as in Si 
mon Magus, may set, indeed, 
the whole world a wondering; 
but God looketh not at the 
outward appearance, he taketh 
not pleasure in these inferior 
qualifications—he looks at. the 
heart—he takes pleasure in them 
that fear him, in them that hope 
in his mercy, While the improve- 
ment of the understanding, there. 
fore, is earnestly sought, jet not 
the cultivation of the principles, 
and a careful attention to. the 
practices of genuine piety be ne 
plected. The holy calm, the 
eart-felt cheerfulness and joy 
thus induced will be the very best 
preparatives to intellectual exer 
tion, and the surest pledge of 
success. The old adage is found- 
ed in truth, ‘* he who prays well, 
studies well.” 

Be assured it will always give 
me pleasure to hear of your in- 
tellectual and spiritual progress, 
your piety as a Christian, your 
faithfulness and success as a mir 
nister. Tam, 


My dear young Friend, 
Affectionately your's, _ 


w. D. 


[Octabe, 
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The general Difficulties of the Modern 
Hypothesis. 


] WILL now proceed to point out 
some of the prominent deformities 
which characterise modern Mil- 
lenarianism, a sketch of which is 
already presented to your view. 
The propriety of this mode of 
disetssion will not fail to appear, I 
ume, if it be duly considered, 
that though each part of the state- 
ment, independent of its relation 
to the whole, may easily be sup- 
ted by much apparent reason, 
and a multitude of misapplied 
Scriptures; yet if the whole, as 
such, be inconsistent with itself, 
and the tenor of divine revelation, 
the evidence for each part must be 
fallacious, how imposing soever 
itmay prove. TI intend not, how- 
ever, to indicate that the whole of 
the statement is a fiction, still less 
toattempt a proof that every sen- 
timent it contains is irrational and 
abtiscriptural ; some of the parti- 
¢ are certainly believed by 
inost, if not by all, who regard 
the writings of the prophets as the 
tue sayings of God; and it is 
Owing to an association with these, 
that those which are absurd in 
themselves, pass currently with 
the undiscriminating multitude. 
Besides, no inconsiderable portion 
of this scheme consists of matters 
of doubtful speculation, on which 
tie most learned have never 
yore it would therefore be ri- 
lous to agitate questions which 
might be proposed, ad infinitum, 
on principles, in your pe- 
fiodical emma It may suf- 
for your work, and it ought 


to suffice for your readers, if it be 
shown that the system, as a whole, 
is destitute of evidence, and by no 
Means ‘entitled to- the ‘cordial re- 
: onof the Christian public, 
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It may be considered a8 ‘in 
some measure a presumptive evi- 
dence against it, that co 
tively few who stand connected 
with a truly evangelical ministry, 
whether within the pale of the 
Establishment, or among Protes- 
tant Dissenters of various denomi- 
nations, were ever led into these 
views by their devotional atten- 
tion to the word of truth. It 
would, indeed, be passing strange, 
were many found who had dared 
to adopt sentiments ee 
to almost every orthodox creed, 
and impugned, by a diversity of 
talent, which time and piety ‘have 
rendered venerable, not only to 
uninformed youth, but to hoary 
hairs, in the way of righteousness ; 
not only to private members, but 
to the most distinguished officers 
of the church of Jesus. C@alvi- 
nistic divines, of various hue, from 
the flaming supralapsarian, down 
to the cool moderator, with the 
various orders of their Arminian 
brethren, agree to discard the idea 
of a scheme so carnal, An Owen, 
an Edwaids, a Watts, a Whitby, a 
Wesley, a Fletcher, looked for 
the spiritual reign, but denied the 
territorial kingdom ascribed to the 
Redeemer. I allow, that should 
this view of the millennium appear 
reasonable and scriptural, the 
names of thousands, whose praise 
is in all the churches, must falb 
prostrate before triumphaut truth ; 
for truth, not names—truth, I say; 
and truth alone, demands with 
sovereign right the homage of the 
mind. But when it is considered 
that the men adverted to, as well 
as those who are named—that an 
almost innumerable multitude of 
godly, learned, inquiring, devoted 
men, through a long succession of 
ages—private Christians, laborious 
ministers, and luminous commen- 
tators, have all declared them- 
selves opposed to a visible and 
literal reign of the Redeemer on 
earth, because they could not find it 
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revealed in the Scriptures of truth ; 
a man, methinks, should not wonder 
if he be charged with temerity 
when he hastily adopts the scheme, 
or with pride and vanity, when 
with boundless confidence he as- 
serts it, and determines too that 
others shall see with him, or be 
reproached as novices, if not 
apathematized as heretics. The 
belief of both the learned and the 
yulgar of several successive ages, 
and in distant nations, that the 
reign of Christ will be spiritual 
on ht may be allowed to weigh 
with wavering minds, unless it 
eould be shown that some preju- 
dice, no less universal than the 
opinion itself, had given it birth, 
and perpetuated its existence ; for 
it seems in this case to be one of 
those truths which, when presented 
to the mind, is so obvious and 
clear, that it might be expected 
that men would universally agree 
to its establishment. As with 
respect to many natural truths, 
we find no dissent, unless, per- 

, that of a few sceptical or 
aga philosophers ; ~ some 
religious truths, like that of the 
spiritual reign of Christ, are gene- 
+ recognized, except by scep- 
tical or fanciful religionists; and 
in both cases they who dissent 
are justly suspected to differ from 
the rest of mankind, through pride 
or obstinacy, some favourite pas- 
sion, some artful design, or deter- 
mined singularity. 

Neither you nor your readers, 
Gentlemen, I trust, will mis. 
understand ‘me; mental vassal- 
age, of which an enslaved body 
is but a living picture, I ab- 
hor. Let the day of intellectual 
freedom, now dawning on the 
world, go on with the rapidity of 
light to meridian splendour. Show 
me unequivocal testimony for the 

rsonal and visible reign of the 

eemer on the earth for 1000 
years, and in defiance of the whole 
world, I will believe, admire, and 


bow submissive at the feet of re- 
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velation, free as I was born, from 
the shackles of party, and the 
domination of synods. I will not, 
however, be influenced by bits and 
shreds torn from the beautiful cog. 
texture of Scripture; detached 
portions and mutilated texts will 
not suffice to induce me to 

the doctrines of the mediatorjal 
monarchy ; the whole, as a whole, 
must be harmonized with the tenor 
of revelation, before I can sit at 
the feet of these illumined and j- 
luminating advocates of the teri- 
torial kingdom of Jesus. But 
can we reconcile this whole state. 
ment with the scope of the prophets 
and apostles, any more than with 
the general faith of modern and 
ancient Christians; nay, will it 
not be found that its most pro- 
minent features are repugnant to 
the tenor of the word of God, and 
diametrically opposed to some of 
its plainest declarations? To the 
law and the testimony, if any 
man speak, let him speak as the 
oracles of God. The oracles of 
God teach us, perhaps, that the 
return of the Jews to the land of 
their fathers is not. impossible, not 
improbable, or, if you please, that 
it is absolutely certain. On their 
return they will exist no moreas 
two distinct kingdoms, but Judah 
and Israel will be one kingdom 
under one King ; for their tribeship 
is lost, nor can the line of demar- 
cation be drawn between the tea 
tribes of Israel and the other two, 
much less between each of the 
twelve tribes of Jacob, The Jews 
will be converted to the faith of 
Christ, and probably become most 
efficient instruments in the diffusion 
of the knowledge of his name to 
the ends of the earth, But may 
not all this be admitted without 
the extravagant assumption that 
the Jews will be elevated above 
all the nations of the earth, by 
the miraculous interposition f his 
arm who is noe respecter of per 
sons, neither of the Jews above 
the Gentiles, nor of the modern 
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the ancient Jews? Do the 
‘ip! authorise us to believe 
that a special providence will be 
in effecting that which 

be effected and accounted 
for on the satay comeanon and “er 
principles; and may not the 
ee te Jews be effected and 
accounted for thus? Shall a spe- 
cial providence be diapia ed in 
restoring the Jews to the land of 
their fathers, while they remain 
enemies to Christ, and adhere to 
the very crime for which they were 
from the holy land? 
Will miracles the most stupendous 
be wrought, to defend an impeni- 
tent people from the powers of the 
east, that they may build a temple, 
and restore the legal services of 
the Mosaic economy, which was 
done away by Christ? What! 
and Christ dwell in this temple, 
devoted to carnal washings and 
shadowy rites and ceremonies, 
and that too in his logos state, in 
the shekinah, the cloud of glory, 
aad so while he continues in 
beayen in his glorified humanity, 
be visibly present at the temple of 
Jerusalem, in-the form of God, 
Among a disobedient and blas- 
pheming people? The mind that 
eam dream of an a of 
igcongruities like this an t, in 
direct contradiction to those testi- 
monies which assure us that the 
Jews will return with weeping and 
supplication, and confessions of 
gin—that what was said a 
hets respecting the building 

#f the ihemtocle of David, and 
sestoring the ruins thereof, is ap- 
e 


— to the admission of 
tiles unto the fellowship of the 


edews in the Christian church in 


the apostolic age, Acts xv. 16, 17. 
that the distinction between Jew 
and Gentile, was destroyed by the 
#oming of Messiah—that Jews and 
: iles are to be consolidated into 
sone body, and form one fold under 
pe shephered—that with one 
@outh they shall glorify God, 


Woshipping him in spirit and in 
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truth, and the beauties of holiness— 
The mind, I say, that in opposition 
to these and similar testimonies, 
can «ream of an assemblage of in- 
congruities like this, is certainly « 
- » + «+ » but I forbear, lest 
I should wound; and. proceed. to 
another proof of the contrariety 
of this scheme to the oracles of 
God. raha 
In this scheme of prophecy, a 
prominent station is assigned to 
the reign of infidelity. We are 
oniled to believe that the whole 
oman empire will be as gene- 
rally in tied as it ever was pa, 
ganized or papalized. Thus, while 
an impenitent, implacable, and 
blaspheming people, who have 
endeavoured, be nearly two thou- 
sand years, to blast the church of 
Christ, and crush the cause of 
God, are taken under the special 
care of heaven, still impenitent 
and implacable; the Gentiles who 
profess the name, and thousands 
of whom love the cause of the 
Redeemer, are to be abandoned 
to the iron reign of infidelity. 
These infidelized nations, of which 
I suppose England will be one 
—QO my beloved country, what 
dismal doom awaits thee !—will 
be destroyed by the priganeses 
of his coming, who will descend 
from heaven to earth to rescue 
the unbelieving Jews from the 
hands of the unbelieving Gen- 
tiles, and while he sends the 
latter into endless perdition, con- 
yert the former to himself. Is 
this part of the statement ac- 
cordant with the tenor of Scrip- 
ture? With whatever plausibility 
some detached portions may be 
made to harmonize with these 
ideas, can we fail to. perceive 
that divine revelation generall 
authorizes and demands far dif- 
ferent views? Are we not taught 
to believe, that, soon after our 
Lord ascended, he set up his king- 
dom in the hearts and under- 
standings of his disciples, by the 
agency and under the manage- 
3y2 
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mént of his Holy Spirit, whom he 
bent from the Father for that 
? Is not this the king- 
of which the Redeemer said, 
it is not of this world, and which, 
according to the apostles, is a 
kingdom within men, consisting 
in righteousness, peace, and jo 
in the Holy Ghost? Will as 
this kingdom continue to the end 
of the present system, exerting its 
wers with increasing energy 
till all the ends of the earth shall 
adore the Name which is above 
every name, and every tongue 
confess, that Jesus Christ is Lord 
to the glory of God the Father? 
Is not the supposition, that infi- 
delity will triumph over the truth 
utterly irreconcilable with our 
Lord’s own account of his reli- 
gion and kingdom, who teaches 
that from the small beginning 
which it had in the days of. his 
flesh, it will continue to increase 
* "to the time of the consummation, 
and that during the whole mil- 
lennial period, the full effect of 
Christian principles will be pro- 
duced in the hearts of men through- 
out the world? .The analogy that 
characterizes the works of God, 
warrants the expectation of this 
gradual progress. Thoughout the 
stems of animal and vegetable 
life, we behold this progression 
from less to greater, from embryo 
existence to the perfection of 
being. The arts and sciences, the 
civilization of individuals, and 
societies, are all vouchers for this 
truth, that there is @ general 
principle of gradual progression 
pervading both the natural and 
moral world. The possibility of 
miraculous interposition for the 
overthrow of the’ interests of in- 
fidelity, as well as the permis- 
“sion of its universal domination, 
no one will deny. But the Al- 
mighty never employs superna- 
tural means to accomplish a de- 
sign, which may be accomplished 
by means ordinary and natural. 
Whole system of nature, and 


ll d . j 
all the dispensations of 
dence, illustrate and post ae 
fact, nor can it ever be ot 
without a total alteration of every 
part of the works of God and 
man with which we are acquainted, 
Again, upon the plan laid down 
in the statement, which I op 

the religion of Christ will at once 
become irresistible. Whereas the 
condition of man, as an active, 
rational, and accountable being, 
requires that means should be 
employed proportioned to his ca- 
-pacities, and adapted to his con. 
stitution, and the effects of such 
means must be gradual, not in 
stantaneous. In the first age of 
the Christian church, indeed, the 
ministry of the word was 
pave? by wonders and signe fo 
owing, as well as the animated 
zeal of the men who spake what 
they had seen and heard; in this 
case, it should seem, superna- 
tural means were necessary, be- 
cause the prejudices of the world 
could not be subdued without 
them. These miracles, however, 
were employed only as the means 
of conviction, and this end once 
accomplished, miraculous inter 
position ceased, because its pet- 
petuation would have proved a 
constant and irresistible principle, 
incompatible with the moral con- 
dition of man as an intelligent 
and accountable agent. And after 
all, it is worthy of. remark, that 
even in the age of miracles, ‘the 
conversion of sinners to God 
was not effected by the agency 
of miracles, but by the agency 
of the Holy Ghost working with 
the word preached. And again, 
upon the plan of the statement 
which I oppose, a reflection is 
cast not so much upon man, as 
upon the glorious Gospel of the 
blessed God. If infidelity is to 
sway its iron sceptre in the 
gloom of midnight: darkness over 
the nations so long irradi 
with the beams of the Sun of 
Righteousness, bow feeble must. 
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2 beams be. proved.. But 
~ the ieeignato os truth must, 
ng nature of the case, be 
gradual, it may reasonably be 

, both oan the por on 
goodness of God, that it will 
continue to advance with sure and 
steady steps, till every dark place 
of the earth is cheered with the 
light, the life, and the joy it in- 
It will not, it cannot be 

ied, I am aware, that after 
the cessation of miracles in the 
Christian church, ages of igno- 
mace and superstition succeeded 
=that in ten thousand instances, 
declension has marked the re- 
— parts of the visible 
, and too often the whole 
Christian world; but what is ne- 
cessary to be established on this 
, is not that the progress 

of Christianity was never inter- 
rupted, but that, upon the whole, 
it has been cinoaings from the 
period of its introduction to the 
present time. The evidences of 
this fact are too multifarious to 
allow even an allusion to them 
individually; in every age, in 
every clime, and among all con- 
ditions of human life to which 
the Gospel has had access, these 
facts abound; benevolence, hu- 
Wanity, and mercy diffused— 
charity, piety, and ‘antilin prin- 
ciples extended—superstition de- 
sttoyed, slavery abolished, idols 
ed, despotism dethroned, 

in a word, the maxims by 
which civil society is regulated, 
attest, that there is more good- 
Ress in a greater number of the 
lan race now than at any 
former period, and consequently, 
that notwithstanding the yrowth 
of infidelity among certain orders 
of men, for whose infidelity it 
is by no means difficult to ac- 
count, truth prevails and shall 
prevail. For yet again, we can- 
Rot suppose that a revelation 
Mom God, given for the most 
lent purposes, will not 


7 those effects, for the pro- 
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duction of which unerring wisdom 
gave that revelation. hese ef- 
fects may, and must be gradual; 
but they will and must increase 
to the consummation: the leaven 
is laid, and the whole will be 
leavened pursuant to the unfrus- 
trable purpose of the eternal mind. 
From the nature of the case, and 
the scope of the prophecies con- 
tained in the sacred volume, we 
are warranted to conclude, that 
the success of the Gospel, un- 
aided by prodigies, will be uni- 
versal, maugre all the powers 
of earth and hell combined. Two 
astonishing events, indeed, but 
not events that will disorganize 
the natural system, or supersede 
the use of ordinary means, will 
contribute to this final triumph. 
Rather by the flight of the Apo- 
calyptic angel in the midst of 
the heavens, having the ever- 
lasting Gospel to preach to them 
that dwell on earth, the fall of 
Antichrist, and the conversion of 
the Jews shall be at once ef- 
fected. The latter of these events 
will in a peculiar manner facili- 
tate the conversion of the world. 
Let the Jews, the ancient peo- 
ple of God, be once converted 
to the faith of Christ, and we 
are sure that that fact will ope- 
rate powerfully to this important 
and ultimate design, . Emanci- 
pated from those prejudices, which 
now make them a bye word and 
a proverb in all nations, and 
fired with that holy zeal which 
new converts always exemplify, 
they will preach the Gospel with 
a fervour of which we who have 
long possessed its privileges can 
form no adequate conception; 
while, by their dispersion over 
the whole earth, they will be 
enabled to adapt their instruc- 
tions to every individual of the 
human family. Here then is a 
sufficient reason. for their dis- 
persed condition,-and their poli- 
tical existence. The conversion 
of these implacable enemies to 












the Christian faith will subserve 
the conversion of the world. Then 
will the Jews and the Gentiles 
ke of one spirit, acknow- 
ge one Lord, be justified by 
one faith, be baptized with one 
baptism, and live, and move, and 
have their being in one God, 
who is love; for Swelling in love, 
they will dwell in God, and 
God will dwell in them; and 
what millennium more glorious can 
the friends of Jesus and man de- 
sire | 
Nox aM. 
(To be continued. ) 





A HINT ON MODERN DISSENTING 
PREACHING. 


Doctor DoppDRIDGE says, * I 
cannot but believe, that if the 
Established Clergy and the Dis- 
senting Ministers in general, were 
sauteally to exchange their strain 
of preaching, and their mode of 
living, but for one year, it would 
ruin our cause, even though there 
should be no alteration in the 
constitution and discipline of the 
Church of England.”* 

Query, Is not the experiment 
now in partial operation, as to 
the first part of this monitory re- 
cord—the strain of preaching? 
Evangelical preaching in a popu- 
Jar style increases in the Esta- 
bli Church; but does it not 
decline in some of our chapels? In 
these it is to be lamented, that 
too frequently, instead of being 
fed by “‘the sincere milk of the 
‘word”—the old fashioned simple 
exhibition, and pathetic applica- 
tion of Gospel truth, the audience 
is amused with a wordy unevan- 
gelical harangue; or if evangeli- 
cal matter be introduced, it is 
only incidentally. The stranger 
to divine truth goes away as igno- 
rant as he came; the convinced 
inquiring sinner is not informed 





* Conder’s Nonconformity. 
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how or where he may find 4 
Saviour; and the doubting, trem 
bling disciple retires un 

whilst the well-informed estm 
blished believer laments, that 
“* they have taken away his Loni, 
and he knows not where they 
have laid him.” 

Whence does this arise? Cay 
it be that a notion prevails, that 
because education is now so 
rally extended, new modes of 
preaching must be adoptedi— 
Whatever may be the cause, ue 
less a change take place soon, 
the good Doctor’s hypothesis will 
be verified by experience, toto 
small extent, and expos 
those places where the Gospel is 
preached in the Establishment; 
and then what will the 
of intolerant statutes avail us! 
Ichabod will meet us at every 
turn. : 

This subject is worthy the at 
tention of “‘ Paul the = if 
one of the Fathers of Indepen- 
dency would furnish your pages 
with a few essays, on the best 
mode of exhibiting and enforcing 
Gospel truths from the pulpit, he 
would render his younger brethren 
essential service; and, by the 
blessing of God, might be the 
means of bringing us back tothe 
** good old way.” 

MNASON, ' 
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REVIVALS OF RELIGION IN. 
NORTH AMERICA. 


No. II." 

What can be done “ to sustain and increas 
the Spirit of Religion in our C A 
THE committee deem this an im- 

portant branch of the duty 
signed them. But they - 
competent to do it justice; and 











* Although there are several suggestions 
in this part of the Essay which. are¢- 
clusively adapted to the ci 
the American churches, ye 


to present our readers the 




















i¢ from the discussion at the 
, they despair of giving 
ative satisfaction. Indeed, could 
hope to suggest the most im- 
: measures, they should not 
wery sanguine in their expec- 
tutions that they would be exten- 
dvély aseful. The difficulty is 
not ‘so much the want of know- 
in ministers and churches, 

as to the best means of doing 
as the want of a disposition 

to use them. This is the formi- 
dable obstacle, after all, which lies 
inthe way of the rapid progress of 
religion throughout Christendom, 
and of the conversion of the world. 
the best measures may 

be pursued, yet if ministers and 
churches “wets not some of that 
at energy which springs from 
, nothing will be done to any 
pn . A cold unbelieving heart 
suggest a thousand difficulties, 

and eénvert molehills into moun- 
tains. How often do Presbyteries 
and Synods, and other ecclesias- 
tical bodies, recommend and pub- 
lish measures for promoting reli- 
eet: however wise, fail of 
g much good, because minis- 
tets and churches have not the 
seal and the perseverance neces- 
saty to carry them into effect ! 
Had every minister the courage of 
a Lather, the perseverance of a 
Howard, avd the activity of a 
Whitefield, with half a dozen 
kindred spirits in their churches, 
Sathn himself would tremble before 
them, and the gates of hell would 
way. But the misery is, the 
necessary to produce such 
spirits is wanting; and 
titer a few efforts, and a little suc- 
cess, ministers and churches turn 
ir eyes from heaven and 
‘cease to listen to the dread 

of heaven’s King, put 
their armour, sit down at ease, 
tilk about the revival, boast of 
wit they have done, then yawn, 
WP fall asleep. Now the silence 
Meath reigns through the armies 
» who ought never to sleep 
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as do others, The enemy enters. 
None to watch his movements, he 
undoes all that has been done, 
and spreads mischief and destruc- 
tion on every side. But notwith- 
standing these gloomy forebodings, 
the committee, in compliance with 
their duty, will venture to suggest 
a few things, with the hope: that 
they may be of some practical uti- 
lity to themselves others. 

1. Let our ministers and churches 
keep constantly in mind the great 
responsibility which rests upon 
them, to ‘* be steadfast, immove- 
able, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord.” God, bre- 
thren, has granted us signal tokens 
of grace, whereof we are glad. 
The eyes of many, both amon 
friends and enemies, are poo. | 
upon us. Should our ministers 
and churches sink into a cold 
stupid state, as is sometimes the 
ease after a revival; should divi- 
sions and dissensions spring up 
among us, the God of all our mer- 
cies will be dishonoured, man 
who love his name will be grieved, 
and his enemies will triumph. 

Let us also remember that the 
place we occupy in the Lord’s 
vineyard, though not as conspi- 
cuous and important as some, yet 
is one of great responsibility. This 
county is rapidly increasing in 
wealth and population, is in the 
heart of the most. powerful state 
in the Union, and is destined to 
have no inconsiderable influence 
upon morals and religion around 
us. Let every minister and every 
church among us resolve, in de- 
pendence on divine grace, to do 
all in their power to render this 
county eminent for virtue and 
piety ; and that should it ever be- 
come a moral waste, such adisaster 
shall not be traced to the influence 
of their example.* 





* In a revival, it is not uncommon for 
some to feel as though it would never 
cease till the millennium ; and for others 
to say it never would, if ministers’ aad 
churches were faithful. One: thing all 
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* 2. Let those of us who have 
been put into the ministry, strive 
to be, in deed and in truth, men of 
prayer. If the command, “ Pray 
without ceasing,” be obligatory 
on all, it is emphatically so ona 
minister of the gospel. He needs, 
above all men, to be “ full of faith 
and the Holy Ghost ;” and how 
shall he become such, except 
by seeking the influences of the 
Spirit in agonizing and persevering 
prayer? The most eminent saints 


whose names are recorded in Scrip- 
ture, and those ministers who have 





must admit, that all revivals hitherto have 
ceased; and it has often been the case, 
that churches, blessed with such seasons of 
refreshing, have afterwards sunk down 
into as lukewarm a state as those which 
have not enjoyed such seasons. ‘These 
facts have led some to think’and speak 
lightly of revivals, and to doubt whether 
there was much genuine religion in them. 
Charches, through remaining sin, are con- 
Stantly prone to become conformed in heart 
and life to the world. But were a church 
to continue as faithful in prayer and Chris- 
tian effort, as they ever are ina time of 
revival, it may be a question whether con- 
versions would continue in that place till 
none were left. It may be, that some 
would continue to harden their hearts 
under such means of grace; and the duty 
of the church would be no longer to 
*« give that which is holy to dogs, nor to 
cast their pearls before swine.” Bypt one 
thing is certain; ministers and churches 
are bound to exercise as much faith, and 
to be as fervent in prayer, and as diligent 
in the usé of means to advance the king- 
dom of Christ in some way, at all times, 
as in a season of revival. The amount of 
holy feeling and effort ought never to diminish , 
oa were a charch to remain such, tlieir 
christian graces would be constantly gain- 
ing strength; and in this sense they would 
enjoy a constant revival. Let no means 
be neglected which are calculated to make 
such churches, and then we shall be better 
able to judge whether we may expect a 
constant revival. Were our churches 
such, revivals would doubtless be more 
extensive than they now are, and of longer 
continuance. Old hardened sinners would 
soon be removed by death, and the rising 
generation would al! be converted. Thus 
we should have in these favoured spots 
the commencement of the millenium ; and 
were all the churches of Christendom 
roused to such exertions, there would be 
one continued revival, till all nations were 
converted. 
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been distinguished for 

in every age of the church, haye 
been praying men, A known 
maxim of Luther was, ‘“ Bene orase 
est bene studuisse.” This maxim 
might with equal truth be extended, 
The minister who is faithful in his 
closet, will be faithful, not only in 
his study, but in the pulpit, im his 
parochial visits, and in all the ya. 
rious duties of his office, We 
would appeal to your owne 
rience, brethren, whether you have 
not been most faithful in the dig. 
charge of every duty, when. you 
have been most careful to cherish 
and cultivate a devotional frameof 
mind? Did ministers in geperal 
spend five hours in communion 
with God, where they spend one, 
the church of Christ would be far 
more benefited by their labours, 
It is in the closet, while ear 
pleading for spiritual illumination, 
that the minister of the gospel is 
taught the value of God’s eternal 
smile, and the worth of the souls 
committed to his care. It is here 
that he is endued with that holy 
boldness and self-denial, so essen- 
tial to his usefulness. It is here 
that he sees his own weakness, 
and learns to trust in God alone 
for strength, and fear no evil. ,0, 
brethren, did we suitably . prize 
the throne of grace, we should be 
often there pleading for those im 
estimable blessings, which ou 
heavenly Father is more ready t 
grant, than earthly parents are to 
give good gifis to their children, 
How much we need, at this im- 
portant crisis, that ‘‘ wisdom which 
is profitable to direct ;” and can 
we fail to ask of him “‘ who giveth 
liberally and upbraideth not ?”— 
The revival that has_ prevailed 
among us, and which still prevails, 
has enraged the enemies of the 
cross; and the voice of God 
his ministers and churches new: is; 
“« Watch and pray.” Let us, bre; 
thren, beware that we do not dig, 
regard the solemn ad 
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charches, is concerned. A 
) may show considerable 
al in religion, and eyen in pro- 
oting revivals, and after having 
fed to others, he himself may 

i a cast-away, 
_ 8. Ministers must endeavour to 
strengthen each other’s hands. 
We: are, brethren, subject to like 


passions with others. In despon- 
Co cater trials, we poet oP 
‘Counsel and sympathy of our fel- 
fw lbowrers Tn a season like 

the present, some, and those who 


thaps the most faithful, will 
be dared with indiscretion. Let 


beware that we do not weaken 
hands by siding with the 
emy. Envy sometimes lurks in 


t of ministers, and shows 

ire secret whisperings, which 
read and undermine the influ- 
ence of their brethren more effec- 
tually than the open oppodine 
of professed enemies. we dis- 
eover errors in our brethren, let 
lis act the part of friendship, by 


telling them their faults, as our 
aviour, whose commands we 


profess to follow, directs, instead 
oftalking to others. “Let us not 
forget the royal law, of doin 
them as we would the should 
fo unto us. Those whose so- 
¢ are contiguous, might do 
Ay other essential service, by 
meeting occasionally, and con- 
upon the best means of 
Temoving difficulties, and promot- 
ing religion in their respective 
congregations. Were they to 
assist each other, on important 
occasions, such as days of fast- 
and prayer, and church con- 

, they might increase each 

other’s influence and. usefulness. 
By confining his labours exclu- 
ely to one congregation, a 
minister insensibly loses his in- 
est-in other societies, Those 

© have laboured much as mis- 

» we apprehend, feel a 
interest than others in the 


ive welfare of the church of 
“* bes 8, No. 34. 
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4. Frequent ministerial visita- 
tion is essential to sustaining and 
increasing religion in our churches. 
We have seen the effects of visit- 
ing from house to house in this 
revival;, and we rarely read an 
account of a revival which did 
not originate. from. such_ visits. 
When revivals begin to decline, 
ministers are in, , se danger of 
neglecting this duty. Let us, 
brethren, guard against such ne- 
glect. It is as important now 
asever. Converts need our coun- 
sel. Their growth in grace is. as 
intimately connected with the 
glory of God as their conversion. 
One cause why many backslide 
is, that ministers and influential 
members neglect to watch over 
them. according to their cove- 
nant engagements. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that the plants 
of righteousness are like. tares, 
in the great field of nature, and 
will grow and thrive without or 
tivation. How many old 
fessors, who go into places where 
they enjoy few religious advan- 
tages, become cold, conformed to 
the world, and at length are even 
ashamed to have it known that 
they were ever numbered with 
the children of God. And are 
we to expect that mere babes in 
Christ Jesus may be neglected 
withont injury? It is the im- 
perious duty of ministers to feed 
these babes in Christ with know- 
ledge, and by affectionate counsel 
encourage them to perseverance. 
With an eye of compassion fixed 
on them, Jesus says to us, breth- 
ren, “ Lovest thou me?” An- 
swer him, and forget not his di- 
rections. By visiting from house 
to house, a pastor becomes inti- 
mately acquainted with the spiri- 
tual ‘wants of his flock, and his 
public instructions are more ap- 
propriate. . Mutual friendship is 
promoted, A minister takes a 
deeper interest in his people. He 
preaches with, more pleasure to 
them, and they are more atten. 
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tive to his instruction. The duties 
of ministers are arduous; but 
visiting is one which cannot be 
neglected without injury to their 
flocks. One cause of the woe 
denounced by God against un- 







faithful pastors, in the days of 
Jeremiah, was, that they had 
not visited his flock. (Jer. xxiii. 2.) 
Most ministers consider it their 
duty to visit the sick and dying, 
but are proas t neglect those fn 
health. The 1 ion of the 
Rev. Mr. Manly, in the preced- 
ing narrative, (see the account 
from Boonville), is worthy of 
notice, and his resolution ought 
to be ado by every pastor. 


Sick-bed repéntance often proves 
spurious upon the return of health. 

t is a fact, too, worthy of no- 
tice, that revivals prevail almost 
invariably in a general time of 
health. » Ministers ought to be 
assisted in visiting by the elders, 
or influential “members of the 
- churches. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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LITERARY INQUIRIES. 

(To the Editors.)  - 
GENTLEMEN,—I should be much 
obliged to any of your readers, 
who would acquaint me with some 

articulars of the life of William 

ecker, preacher of the Gospel, 
who published “The Nonsuch 
Professor in his Meridian Glory,” 
8vo. 1660. Mr. Secker is noticed 
‘by Lettsome, in his Preacher’s 
Assistant, as a Dissenter; but 
‘not being mentioned by Calamy, 
I presume, he did not survive the 
Act of Uniformity in 1662, in 
which case he is more arroperly 
to be called a puritan. e style 
of the book indicates, that the 
author was of nonconformist prin- 
ciples in 1660; but that age was 
a very slippery one, and many 
who had professed nonconformity 
in Cromwell's time, stumbled into 
the hierarchy in 1662. I am in- 
clined also to the same opinion, 





[October, 
from the titie affixed to his name, 
as few of the Episcopalians in that 
period had more inclination, than 
they had right to call themselves 
“* preachers of the Gospel.” Their 
more congenial and legitimate title 
was, ‘* Vicar, or Rector of —.,” 
&c. Some of your readers may 
on be able to say, whether 
. Secker died between 1660 
and 1662, or whether he con. 
formed at the Act of Uniformity. 
His book is much ridiculed by 
Eachard, in his ‘* Reasons for the 
Contempt of the Clergy.” It is, 
however, thoroughly evangelical, 
very sententious, and nall 
felicitous. Its great fault is a 
more than ordinary proneness to 
antithesis. Nevertheless, I have 
good reason to know, that it is 
often read, and well remembered 
by some of our modern pond 
preachers, the tenacity of whose 
powers of reminiscence is so re- 
markable, that they are in a fair 
way to resuscitate the whole body 
of obsolete- divinity. If your 
bookworm readers can, i 
tion to the query respecting Secker, 
answer poe ram un 0 Richard 
Garbutt, pastor of a church at 
Leeds, and author of an excellent 
piece on the Resurrection, 12mo. 
1669, I shall be obliged. Was 
Mr. Garbutt a nonconformist, or 
not? I am inclined to think he was, 

and that he died before 1662. 
Horneooklvs. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE GENERAL 
BURIAL GROUND, MANCHES- 
TER. 

( With an Engraving.) 
GENTLEMEN,—I remember t 
have felt no small gratification on 
perusing, in your Magazine for 
1822, an account of the appro- 
priation of a commodious site 
ground in Manchester, for the use 
of the Dissenters, in common W 
all other persons, who chose t 
select it as a resting place i 
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remains of their departed 

> Business having called 
me to this important town, dur- 
ing the present summer, the Gene- 
nad Burial Ground was one of the 
objects of interest E resolved to 
visit, and I must say it afforded 
me melancholy satisfaction to 
behold this respectable and appro- 
iate establishment, alike credi- 


table to the public-spirited indi- 


viduals who projected its plan, 
and consolatory to those who 
have there to seek . eye and 
agreeable buryin ace, ere 
they may “e their” dead out of 
their sight. I found it a commo- 
dious field of four acres, enclosed 
with a wall of sufficient height, 
and skirted on all sides by a 
laxuriant shrubbery; convenient 
gtavel paths are laid for the visi- 
tors, and the green-sward is pre- 
served with commendable neat- 
ness, The whole of the field is 
divided and numbered in a ground 
plan, prepared for that purpose, 
and the vaults and monumental 
stones are all of one size, pat- 
tern, and material; the stone- 
masonry being prepared on the 
premises. The entrance is from 
the Rusholme Road, by two 
lodges, a sketch of which I have 
already sent you. The right hand 
building is the residence of the 
Rev. W. M. Walker, the Regis- 
trar, and the left is neatly fitted 
up as a small chapel, where the 
varied religious services are per- 
formed. Besides the general su- 

intendence of the respectable 
Rosistrar, the ground is guarded 
by watchmen and dogs, and addi- 
tional security is afforded by the 
introduction of gas. I find that 
the purchase money was raised 
by 600 shares of £10. each, which 
were all bought in a fortnight! 
and that such success has at- 
tended the undertaking, that be- 
sides the accommodation which 
8 secured, and which was the 
only object in the first instance 
Contemplated—the shares have 





now more than doubled their ori- 
ginal value; and I understood, on 
the last payment, that a dividend 
of 12 per cent. rewarded the public 
spirit of the proprietors. 

Long, very long, have I wished 
that the Dissenters of London 
would unite in such a scheme, 
I therefore addressed to you, in 
1825, a paper, which you in- 
serted in the June number, enti- 
tled “*‘ Remarks on the proposed 
Metropolitan Cemetery ;” but 
which I regret excited no atten- 
tion. A paper has appeared in 
the last number of the Evangeli- 
cal Magazine, ‘on Dissenting 
Burial Grounds,” which justly 
describes the gorged and dis- 
gusting state of Buohill Fields. 

he writer of that article, though 
Dissentiens Senex, has not sug- 
gested, as I conceive, the wisest 
course to secure the opening of 
a general cemetery in the metro. 
polis, The erent baidhy of Evan- 
gelical Dissenters know quite 
enough of Dr. Williams’s Trustees, 
to dissent in toto from his re- 
mark, that ‘they would be as 
suitable and eligible a body as 
can be found amongst us, to have 
the establishment invested in their 
hands, and its management con. 
fided to their care.” 

Nor can I think him more 
happy in naming the managers 
of Widows’ Fund, or of the 
Funds for Poor Ministers. To 
my mind, the duty of engaging 
in this attempt devolves with 
greater force on the Body of Dis- 
senting Deputies than on any other 
already organized. That Asso- 
ciation includes about 200 of the 
most respectable laymen of the 
Three Denominations, who could, 
without any difficulty, become 
subscribers in £20. shares to this 
much needed establishment, by 
which a sum would be raised 
that would go far to secure the 
adequate capital; and who can 
doubt that there are a great num- 
ber of families amongst us, whg 
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would cheerfully subscribe at least 
fot a share, seeing that the outlay 
would be considerably less than 
is required to secure a decent 
vault in the ancient cemetery to 
which I have alluded. 

Surely, Gentlemen, it is time 
that the Dissenting Body in the 
metropolis prove to their brethren 
throughout the kingdom, that they 
are alive to their own interests 
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XXXIX.— Dr. Isaac Watts to his 
Brother Mr. Enoch Watis.* 


Monday Evening, Feb. 28,.1736-7. 
Dear Brorner,—I thank you for 
your kind regards to me, which run 
through your whole letter; and though 
ave despair of any hearty reconciliation 

tween sister B— and brother R—, yet 

I find neither she nor you are averse to 
such. a copduct as may hear the ap- 
pearance. of mutual civility. But I 
wonder why you should enter so largely 
on repeating her sorrow and repentance, 
when I am persuaded there is not a 
sentence in my letter that intimates or 
supposes it. 1 had no thought of any 
submissions, but a perfect oblivion of 
every thing on both sides, without which 
I know any sort, of reconciliation is im- 
ssible. But I was desirous to know, 
tom my sister and you, whether on this 
foot it was desired, that I might make 
use of the death of a father as a me- 
dium, or rather an occasion, to attempt 
the re-union of his family. I had this 
project also in hand, (viz.) having heard 
at No, 2, Pancras Lane, that my niece 
Sally is in or near town, (which they 
always learn by some means or other,) 
I thought of appointing one of her bro- 
thers to bring her to me, for I should be 
lad to see the child; and then I would 
ve carried her to see her uncle, and 
not left her alone there a moment, but 
have made use of it to soften their 
hearts. I confess my nephew Joseph 
did not encourage me in it, but by 





® There is so much in this letter illus- 
trative of the Doctor’s Christian temper 
and private pene that our readers, we 
will ily bear with the rather 
reference he makes to family 


disputes.— Ed. 





and duty, and though the ct 


not have the honour of o 


ing a plan, which has already 
been accomplished in Manchead 
and Liverpool, yet I trist they 
will speedily follow, and by the 
union, liberality, aud taste in this 
matter, sustain the se ee 
which has hitherto been associate 
with their name throughout the 
empire. B. J.P. 


your letter I am determined against it, 
though I hope to see the child mya 
to-morrow or vs at Mrs. Richier’s, 
where my a hired i 
for our house saa a week. With 1t¢- 
gard to my father’s will, [ sup 
that he might leave me 3 or £400, 
having never given me any thing but 
my education, and that (you know) was 
not very expensive to him, but only for 
books and clothes; and since I had 
never offended him, I imagined I might 
stand as much in his favour as Brother 
Tom, who I suppose had not much less 
than £400 from him, and I ao 
brother R— to have had near : 
but if I had wanted it, I’ verily think he 
would have left me more. As for 
self, I always thought he would leave 
you more, because you wanted it,.and 
my sister, who personally well deserved 
it, as well as you, and her family would 
stand in need of it. I declare m 
therefore, well satisfied with my fai 
will. But I told you I feared brother 
R— would repent it (viz.) his not having 
so much as mourning: for however he 
had not carried it dutifully to my mo 
ther, yet. I thought he had gene 
paid more respect to my father than 
your letter intimates owever, 
not leaving him mourning, I 
would be so far resented as to prevent 
my scheme of reconciliation, there- 
fore 1 could not but advise it: and I 
eannot but think still, it will Jook,well 
in the eye of the world for the executors, 
even without any retrospect to the wil 
to fo him £20 on a4 account, ab 
as I told you I will readily give 

it myself,” without his knowledge of it, 
whether he accepts it or no, “twill al 
ways have a aspect on your side, 
But after all, I cannot say I desive 

to do it, unless you and my sister #@ 
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eoavineed . in r.own judgment ’tis 
proper to be oe I would by no 
have you do it merely upon my 
ie, I have been concerned 
milies wherein these very things have 
péeh matters of resentment, and much 
Wiser persons than I have thought the 
@xecutors' giving mourning would have 
a proper mollification thereof. I 
mention this matter again,’ but will 
y no means insist upon it. But why 
ou imagine, dear brother, that 
Tshowld stand in awe of Pancras Lane? 
[believe’with you he cannot hart me; 
and I ‘know ‘that while he lives and 
physic in London, his interest 
fps more on my good opinion 
good word than ’tis possible mine 
tan upon him. No, brother, but I can 
& almost any thing to procure peace 
and amity. Perhaps ’tis my cowardice, 
and’ weakness of spirit. Be it so; but 
‘tis stich a weakness that bears co much 
resemblance to the glorious self-denials 
of Christianity, that J am content to be 
weak. I had rather bear (and I have 
borne in the world) more indignities 
and reproaches than most ministers in 
London, for my moderation and recon- 
tiling doctrines, opinions, and conduct. 
And yet, at the long run, there are few 
who have been favoured with a more 
wiiversal esteem of the Christians of all 
fies than myself: and my ability to 
reproaches without replies, hath 
had no small share in procuring me this 
tteem. Yet not I, but the grace of 
God, which is with me: and I want 
sill'to be more mortified to reproaches, 
to have more patience, submission, and 
eifdenial. Forgive me in all this talk 
of myself, and, as St. Paul expresses it, 
bear'with me in this foolish confidence 
and boasting. God has humbled me 
by long illness, and I would live yet 
thore humble, and become all to all, 
that might, by any means, gain some 
sulsto piety and goodness. I am glad 
dorado to send me a-copy of my 
$ will, which I think cannot be 
bheld from brother R—. Salute my 
sister Brackstone again from me with 
feat tenderness and affection. Jemmy 
Went from me on Friday, Jo. on Saturday. 
they will both answer my sister’s 
@esiresfor them, in things of this 

fe and a better. 
As-for' my father’s Poems, I desire 
“advice about them. I question 
ner any of them will be fit to 
inthe world in this age, but as I 
more urgencies from Southamp- 
t them, so I would be pre- 
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pared with proper answers: But.some 
months hence will be time enough for 
that affair. In - mean time’ I leave 
ou to Divine guidance in all your ways. 
May everlasting grace be swith pou, and 
my sister, and brother Brackstone, and 
all their household. — . 
Iam, Your's, ee % 
I. Warts: 
P. S.—There is one line in your let- 
ter, which, upon a review, I must not 
leave unanswered. Let my sister B— 
be assured, that how much soever I 
plead for, and practise forbearance and 
self-denial, for the sake of peace, yet, if 
any occasions offer in the face of the 
world, I have always represented my 
sense of the conduct of my brother R— 
and his wife, in this affair, in that light 
in which I have received it, and I am 
sure that is so favourable on her side 
as leaves little excuse for their violent 
resentments. When I told him yester- 
day morning of your kind acceptance of 
his letter on our father’s death, he took 
it exceeding well, and burst out into 
tears; and I wish he had humility 
enough to ask pardon of sister B— for 
his hard usage of her. 
This day, being in London as usual, 
1 met my brother R— accidentally, and 
talked a little with him about other 
affairs, but not about Southampton, so 
that I shall be able, I hope, to satisfy 
him, as well as possible, about the affair 
of the will, next time I see him, 
Tuesday, March 1, 1736-7. 





XL.— Rev. John Berridge to Mr. 
B. Mills. 


Everton, 3d Oct". 1783. 
Dear S1r,—Your kind etter. is :re- 
ceived with an inclosed note. for the 
poor sufferers at Potton; an haystack 
which had been long smoaking, and ne- 
glected, at length threw up large flakes 
of fire into the afr, and. these being 
drove, and scattered by the wind, ‘set 
half the town on fire in 20. minutes. 
Whatever the fire reached: it -consumed, 
and the mischief was:done in four hours. 
If, during that time, the wind had 
shifted from north. to..south-east, the 
whole town had been fired. ‘The best 
part of the town, I mean the best houses, 
are burnt; and the poor have suffered, 
but not in such numbers «as the“rich, 
Professors have fared the best, but_not 
wholly éscaped.' Mueh \of the -thatket- 
place is burnt, with the two great inns, 
and the large street leading from ‘the 








m9 cada the pa sages soho 
‘s house, with his wool- 
came salad yet and grain, and 
2000 pounds worth of wool, just laid in, 
are all consumed ; he computes his loss 
at 5000 pounds, and says he is still 
worth £20,000; but is so dejected, and 
his health so impaired by this loss, that 
his’ life seems in great danger... .. 
L—g’s house, wool-house, and buildings 
are consumed, He is reckoned one of 
the most infamous in Potton, and was 
thought in tery declining circumstances, 
but people say the fire will set him up 
—he is insured so deep. Butler’s house, 
wool-house, and buildings, are also con- 
sumed, but part of his stock is insured. 
John Keeling has escaped. John M—’s 
house and workshop are consumed ; 
he has suffered more than any of the 
Professors, but is not offensive now to 
the carnal world, and will be well con- 
. sidered in the general contribution : 
however, at your desire, [ shall send 
him two guineas. He names himself 
Elijah, and calls all other ministers 
Baal’s prophets; yet, since the fire, has 
had the vanity to beg of me to recom- 
mend him as a preacher to the Taber- 
nacle. He now openly declares, that 
Jesus Christ is no more God than Paul 
was, which has this good effect, that it 
keeps the people at Potton from hearing 
him altogether. Indeed, he is poss 
very lofty and censorious, and I wish 
his late rey cg may be sanctified... 
The furniture of my curate’s house had 
cost his wife’s mother £300, which was 
all consumed, and no linen saved, but 
what was on their backs, so rapid was 
the fire; I was forced to take them in, 
and a mournful sight it was to see them 
come in the evening, the husband with a 
cradle, the wife with a young child, and 
the maid with an infant in her arms. 
Thro’ mercy a house was provided 
for them at Gamgay in a fortnight’s 
time. .. My feverish complaint is much 
removed, but my head and breast are 
but indifferént; however, I have been 
just enabled to preach once on a Sunday 
thro’ the summer, My kind Christian 
love to your partner. Peace and pro- 
tection be with you both, and grace 
with your children. 
I remain your much indebted and 
thankful Servant, 
Joun Berripce, 
To Mr. Benj. Mills, 


P. S.—Why did t. A.M. on 
the back of your letter? Tt makes me 
seem’a coxcomb got into my dotage. 
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XLIL.—Rev. John Newton to Jon 
Esq. London. © 


Southampton, y*® 4th Sept. 86. 
My pearest Sir,—Since my réetum 
from Lymington, I received, together 
witha letter from Mr. Bull, a copy 
of yours to Mr. B——. I have long 
loved him, and considered him. as 
a zeqlous and faithful minister, and 
therefore cannot but be grieved that his 
conduct should prove con’ to my 
wishes and expectations. T judgetiog 
ah expression, in his to you, that he was 
displeased with what I wrote to bim, 
which you saw. Indeed I could not 
well ex that it would be otherwise; 
but, [ hope, I meant simply and ho- 
nestly. T am sure my heart has been 
much pained for him; and it would 
have rejoiced me greatly, if, upon theen- 
quiries you have had opportunity of 
making, you had found that every report 
rais’d to his disadvantage was either frie 
volous or false. 4 
How many proofs have I had, that 
abilities and zeal, and even usefulness, 
are no security to a minister from dan- 
gerous miscarriages. Yea, these things 
expose him to the greater danger, unless 
he is preserved by the grace of God 
from a high spirit, unless he continues 
to feel himself a poor, weak, sinful, de- 
pendant creature. Many have been 
warnings tome; may I consider m 
lest I also be tempted ; and may the 
Preserve me from becoming a warning 
to others. How much more desirable is 
it to be suddenly called away, like Dr, 
Conyers, than to outlive the honout of 
our profession ; and after shining awhile, 
to set at least in a cloud. They are well 
kept whom the Lord vouchsafes to keep. 
I am providentially led bya be | that 
I thought not of. My friend Mr. Ta 
ee to conduct us to Bristol, wher 
as some business that requires his 
immediate attendance. So we set out 
with Mr. and Mrs. Taylor to-morrow, 
and they will accompany us a part 
the way homeward, perhaps to the De- 
vizes. Mr. Heathcote, who is — 
to the late dear Mrs. Talbot, lives 
When she died, he sent a ring toas mal 
as he knew or heard were favoured 
her friendship; among others he thought 
of me. Mby letter of thanks for the 


ring produced an answer from him, 
written in a very humble spiritual 
strain, and in it he gave me a warm In- 
vitation to visit him. If he be at hou 


I shal rhaps, have the 
Sie 


calling on now, 
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‘ be a short visit. For if I go to Bath, 
a and the Devizes also, I must be 
at home in the course of next week. It 
isprobable I shall preach at Bristol next 


Sunday. 

Many occasions I have of making an 
Sieodledgnent like Jacob's, with my 
staff [came over this Jordan, and now 
..-+ + In ye year 36, I was at 
Southampton, and in the year 38, at 
Bristol, from whence (my father selling 
at) I travelled thro’ Bath to Lon- 
don. I was then a little sailor boy, and 
fot a long time after, had no thought of 
being more than a sailor thro’ life, I 
find a pleasure, and I hope some profit, 
in reviewing places which recal men 
trongly to my mind, incidents which I 
pass'd thro’ in early giddy youth. I can 
recollect with some distinction, what I 
was, and what I thought when at South- 
ampton fifty years ago. Surely I may 

of my own case, He led me, when 
blind, by a way that I knew not. How 
little could I then, and long afterwards, 
think of visiting these parts in my present 
capacity. The profession of the gospel 
has cost some people much; but I was 
& poor creature, and should have been 
80 still, had I lived till now, if the Lord 
bad not mercifully found me in the 
waste howling wilderness, found me 
where I sought him not. But his favour 
has given me friends, a post of honour, 
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and many comforts; It was he who 
[ahd resrde gonad and comfort of your 
friendship and patronage, upon whi 
my marr and usefulness have so great] 
depended; and it is owing to his - 
ness, and not my own, that I continue 
happy in your friendship to this day; 
for had I been left to myself, you might 
have long ago had reason to repent 
of your great kindness to me. 

hro’ mercy we still enjoy health. I 
have had pulpits every Sunday since I 
have been here, and have been as happy 
as situation could make us. Mr. Kings- 
bury, the Dissenting minister here, is a 
valuable man, candid and warm-hearted, 
and a very good preacher. His con- 
gregation seem to walk in peace, and to 
be in a thriving state. 

But I must close, requestin to 
accept mine and Mis. Newton's Zordial 
acknowledgments and respects. I hope 
to be at home ye 13, which, perhaps, 
will not be very long before your return. 
I long to see you, and pray the Lord to 
bless and comfort you every day, and 
that you may come home in health, and 
the aa which passeth all under- 
standing. . 

I am, my dear Sir, 
Your most affectionate and obliged 
Servant, 
Joun Newton. 
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ROMANS i. 20. 


For the invisible things of him from the cre- 
ation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even 
his eternal power and Godhead, so that they 
are without excuse. 


TaovcH men, the creatures of a day, 
ing from the clod, 
Creation’s wond’rous works survey, 
And proudly limit God. 
All nature His eternal might, 
Revolving sha)l confess ; 
every varying form unite, 
His Godhead to express. 


lous rocks; the mountains vast, 
" multifarious peak ; 


onthe balance cast, 
Tiles bis honoure epeak. 


The world of vegetation see, 
Diffusing sweets abroad ; 

While every plant and every tree 
Proclaim a powerful God. 

The infant rills, from rocky cells, 
Their latent courses bend ; 

Till from the root-entangled dells, 
The rivulets descend. 

Emerging from the valley’s side, 
The little hills are seen ; 

And lucid streams meandering glide 
Through meadows clothed with green. 

The fleecy clouds resplendent rise, 
And bear their treasure high ; 

While showers descending from the skies 
Provide a rich supply. 

All these, and works which these excel, 
He governs with a nod ; 

Now unbelief, stand forth and tell, 
What is too hard for God. 

Pentonville. & J. Ss, 
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ae ! sweet is the cloud- circled brow of the hill, 
mornings 8 first light is in golden hues streaming ; 
: ’ oy" sweet.is the valley, when zepbyrs are still, 
fre Cynthia's soft rays on its willows are gleaming ; 3 
Whe ae loves in deep shadows to stray, 
and wild is the cottager’s way. 


wee sweet is divthe ocean, when stormy winds far ' 


Are retreati 
And lovely t 


» and sparkles the sun on its breast ; 
stream, when the pale trembling star 


‘On its silver wave slumbers, and all is at rest : 
And dew drops, like crystal, on flow’rets descend, 
And glitter on branches that gracefully bend. 
But sweeter, far sweeter, is friendship’s dear smile, 
oroee sincerity glows in the soul-beaming eye ; 
ay friendship my path through life’s valley beguile, 
o’er my cold grave heave a sorrowing sigh ! 


While oft 


sad tear unnoticed will fall, 


As shadows are flitting at memory’s call. 


And then to the regions of light may we spring, 
Through him who once suffer’d, that sinners might rise ; 
And borne on the fire of bright Seraphim’s wing, 

Unite with the host of redeem’d in the skies ; 

And talk of our path through this wilderness drear, 

An those lands —— unknown is a sigh or a tear! 


Millfield Hitt.” 





STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF A 


BELOVED. DAUGHTER. 


AND now ’tis anime tranquil hour 

Returns, and fragrant flower 
Reclines its ping head ; 

Again the orbs of night display 

Its sullen grandeur; while her sway 

Pale ia bears, with trembling ray, 

Far o'er the ocean bed. 


*Tis now the hour when cares and strife 
Subside, and all the ills of life 
Are merged in balmy sleep ; 
But keen remembrance of the past, 
Sweet social hours, too sweet to last, 
And varied feelings glowing fast, 
Constrain my soul to weep. 


The heart that feels a father’s love, 
That flame which bears him far above 
All other joys of earth, 
Would grieve to chide me while I mourn 
The loss that makes me all forlorn, 
The child that has the i borne 
Of her that gave her birth. 


So kind, so gentle, and so free, 

So very dutiful to me, 
So promising and fair ; 

And now my ri of after 

A father’s hopes, a mother’s 

Are gone ; and all, but bitter tears, 
Have vanished’ into air. 


And shall my soul no farther go, 
oY a eran 
The sovereign will of heaven ? 





Saran Evizasera, 


— 


To Him, who formed her infant frame, 

Who taught her tongue to lisp his name, 

And called her from a world of shame, 
Be endless praises given. 


Was there no kind assuring word, 
Nor sign, nor look, that could afford 
A father’s heart relief ? 
Was there no voice of prayer or praise, 
So early taught in childhood’s days ; 
No cheering smile or wistful gaze, 
To chase away his grief. 


Did faith not raise her dying eyes ? 

Did hope not point them to the skies, 
When she resigned her breath ? 

Did she not run the Christian race 

With holy zeal, with rapid pace, 

And tell, with victory in her face, 
Her triumph over death ? 


She did—and wished that all around 
Might find the fortress she had found, 
Through faith and hope above; 
And reach those pure celestial spheres 
Of heaven, where Christ himself appears, 
And every saint his image wears, 
And all is endless love. 


*Tis this forbids my tears to flow, 
Aud makes my faithless heart to know 
The will of heaven divine; 
"Tis this which opens to the sight 
Of faith, her form in boundless light, 
And tells my soul, this lonely night, 
To trust and not repine. a 


Cloudesley Terrace. TP. 
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History .of the Church of 
ay 29 Bard in its Luthe- 
yan Branch, from the Diet of 

rg, A.D. 1530, to the 


_ Death of Luther, A.D. 1546; 
as a Continuation of the 

Church History, brought down to 
the Commencement of that Period, 
the Rev. Joseph Milner, M.A. 
icar of Lag Higiemy Hull; 
and the Very Rev. Isaac Milner, 
D.D. F.R.S. Dean of Carlisle. 


By John Scott, M.A. Vicar of 
orth Ferriby, and Minister of 
St. Mary's, Hull, Sc. London: 


Seeley. Svo. 12s. 
of the Progress and Sup- 
of the Reformation in 
Italy in the Sixteenth Century: 
including a Sketch of the History 
the Reformation in the Grisons. 
Thomas M‘Crie, D. D.— 
Edinburgh: Blackwood. 8vo. 

10s. 6d. 


THE Reformation is still an in- 
exhausted, and, we might almost 
say, an inexhaustible subject. The 
state of the church and the world 
which preceded it; the remote 
and proximate causes which pro- 
seated it; the men who were 
honoured to bring it about; the 
principles which it disclosed or 

ught into operation; and the 
long and splendid train of events 
which have resulted from it, pre- 
sent so many points of interest 
both to the Christian and the 
scholar, that we cannot wonder it 
has occupied many pens, and that 
it still continues to be the subject 
of extended and interesting dis- 


. Mach light has been thrown 
‘Upon the characters and proceed- 

of its principal agents by the 
eset of modern historians. 

the Miliers, we have been 
ed for a valuable history of 
8. No. 34. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS, 





the Church of Christ, or the state 
of real religion, which they were 
not privileged to finish. Differ- 
ing from them, as we do, in our 
views of ecclesiastical polity, in our 
~ — of —— characters too 
ighly applauded, or too strongl 
rapecbhfe in their work, and i 
our construction of several of the 
events which they detail, we 
nevertheless regard it as a most 
useful work, and, abating its high 
church prejudices, calculated to 
promote the interests of pure and 
undefiled religion. The individual 
who studies Milner for the pro- 
gress, declension, and revival. of 
the doctrines of the Gospel, Mo- 
sheim for the secular affairs of 
the church, and Campbell for the 
philosophy of its history, may 
consider himself well furnished 
with all that is essentially neces- 
sary to make him very respectably 
acquainted with ecclesiastical his- 


tory. 

To Dr. M‘Crie we have been 
largely indebted for important 
contributions to the church his- 
tory of our own country. His 
invaluable lives of Knox and 
Melville have stamped his cha- 
racter for laborious and patient 
investigation, and for masterly de- 
lineation of character and princi- 
ple. From him also we differ, 
and his prejudices, (but who is 
free from them) we consider not 
less strong than those of the 
Milners; but we have derived so 
much profit and pleasure from 
his works, that we leve to think 
only of their substantial excel- 
oo bably aware 

ur readers are probably aware 
that Dean Milner, (agp jnuator 
of his brother's work, left off about 
the year 1530, when the Refor- 
ation had not arrived at. its 
full” ; or maturity, Here 

4 
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then Mr. Scott commences his 
narrative. 


*« In this volume,” he says, ‘* I have 
endeavoured to complete the history of 
Luther, and of the principal events per- 
taining to that branch of the church 
which was connected with him, to the 
period of his death. Dr. Milner had de- 
tailed the history of the first thirteen 
years of the Reformer’s public life: that 
of sixteen more remained to be related. 
It seémed necessary thus to restrict the 

of the present volume chiefly to the 
utheran church, both because of the 
magnitude of the transactions in which 
that division of the Christian world was 
involved, and also in order to maintain a 
conformity between the commencement 
of my work and the latter part of that 
which it aspires to continue—where a like 
restriction is, in point of fact, observed. 
The same general - principles, it is hoped, 
will be found to prevail here, as in the 
work of the Milners. What the junior of 
them said of his venerated brother, I trust 
I may apply to myself--that, ‘in com- 
posing the work, -he certainly believed 
himself to be employed in the service of 
his heavenly Master.’ I have laboured to 
cherish. this feeling respecting it: and I 
hope ‘l now send it forth with this as my 
first prayer concerning it—that it may be 
accepted as a humble offering to God, 
and be blessed to the increase and the 
edification of his church. I may adopt 
the words of the author to whom all stu- 
dents of the history of Luther are so 
deeply indebted, the excellent Seckendorf, 
and say of my publication, as he did of 
his, ‘ Prodit itaque, non tam meo quam 
amicorum arbitrio—utinam ad gloriam 
Deietemolumentum ecclesiw!’ At least, 
with respect to my first engaging in the 
work, it was not my own inclination, but 
the importunity of my friends that pre- 
vailed. 1 will not deny that I have since 
become cordially attached to my employ- 
ment, and am anxious to proceed in it.” 
—pp: v: vi. 


After explaining the particulars, 
in which an agreement will be 
found between his work and that 
of his predecessors, he proceeds 
in his e to give some ac- 
count of the authorities which he 
has chiefly followed. He men- 
tions a scarce 8vo. volume by 
Pezelius, printed at Newstadt, 
1600, entitled, Melancthonis Con- 
silia Theologica, &c. We have 
in our possession another volume 
by Pezelius, to which we do not 
observe Mr. Scott'to refer, ‘* Me- 





— ' 

lancthonis Epistolarum Liber, Con. 
tinens rae 23 multa cum Eeele. 
siastica tum Politica et Historica 
cognitione dignissima, Antehge 
nunquam editus. 1647.” As this 
volume may contain matter, which 
would be useful to Mr. Scott in 
the farther prosecution of his 
work, should he not find it else 
where, we shall be happy to com. 
municate it to him through our 
bookseller. 

We are exceedingly pleased 
that the Milners have found in 
Mr. Scott a continuator in all 
respects worthy both of them and 
their subject. The author of this 
volume is already well known to 
the public; and the present yo- 
lume, we have no doubt, will 
establish his reputation for sound 
principle, accurate discrimination, 
and diligent research, It may be 
considered principally as a life 
of the great German Reformer; 
and we have no hesitation in say- 
ing, it is the only book in Eng- 
lish worthy of this title. The 
account of Luther’s works: is 
drawn up with great care, and 
must have cost the author much 
labour. The work of Luther on 
the Galatians, we have long 
thought contains some unguarded 
expressions, which are capable of 
being applied in a manner which 
Luthe? never could have contem- 
plated. In the following re- 
marks of Mr. Scott we cordially 
agree. 

‘¢ Perhaps the most exceptionable point 
in the whole work is, the dishonourable 
manner in which it often seems to speak 
of ‘ the law’ of God ; joining it with sin 
and Satan as almost equally opposed to 
man’s happiness. This has commended 
the work to certain modern antinomians, 
as if it really favoured their views, when 
nothing can be further from the -fact. 
The following passage furnishes the trae 
explanation, always intended by the a> 
thor, though not so often expressed as 
was necessary, unless he had reduced his 
language, of the kind referred to, to & 
more scriptura! model.—‘ In the conflicts 
of conscience nothing else ought to be 
known or thought of, than Christ alone, 
and the law should be placed out of sight: 
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sat, apart these conflicts and the topic 

, cation, we ought, with Paul, to 

hry of the lw, to extol it with 
ie highest aises, and to call it » just, 
70% i = divine.” It was ioe the law 
itself, therefore, of ‘which Luther ever 
meant to dishonourably, but only 
the abuse of it into which they fell who 
sought to be ‘ justified by the works of 
the law,’ or refused all peace of con- 
science because they felt that they could 


not be so. 

~ # Accordingly in some lectures on the 
first chapter of St. Jobn, delivered in the 
year 1537, he thus makes the law our 
rule of life. ‘ Even the moral law loses 
fis power so far as this, that it cannot 
condemn those who believe in Christ, and 
are thus delivered from the curse of the law. 
Yet the decalogue remains in force, and 
buy to Christians that they may obey 
it. For the righteousness which the law 
requires is fulfilled by believers, through 
the grace and assistance of the Holy Spirit 
which they receive. Hence all the exhor- 
tations of the prophets, and likewise of 
Christ and his apostles, to piety and holi- 
ness, are 80 many excellent expositions of 
the ten commandments.’ ’—pp. 239, 240. 


These, we have no doubt, were 
the real views of Luther ; but still 
we must regret his employment of 
language respecting the law, 
which we think contrary both to 
the letter and the spirit of the 
word. of God. The subject of 
justification by faith alone so 
entirely engrossed his mind, that 
he could scarcely think of any 
thing else as important in Chris- 
tianity. Opposition to it, he con- 
sidered the grand error of the 
apostacy. To himself, it was the 

inciple of life, and holiness, and 
joy; and, therefore, for its purity 
and consequence, he contended 
and suffered to the last. With- 
out these strong views, he would 
probably have failed in awaken- 
ing the attention of the world to 
the subject; but since, in too 
aad cases, not the subject itself, 
but Luther’s manner of contending 
for it, and opposing its adversaries, 
has been retained, His keen.and 

arded language has _ been 
imitated, and alleged to uphold and 
ify a system to which he was 
his heart opposed, instead of 
sober and Wetter digested ex- 


and M‘Crie’s Reformation in Italy. 


planations... We fear the con- 
nection between justification and 
sanctification are not yet so well 
understood as they should be. 
They are too often regarded as 
separate states, and treated, as if 
they were entirely detached, in- 
stead of the former beitig re- 
garded as the means to the enjoy- 
ment of the latter. Men are for- 
given and accepted, in order that 
they be made holy. The one is 
deliverance from the curse, the 
other is preservation from it. As 
justified, we are the objects of 
divine compassion; as_ saticti- 
fied, we are the objects of com- 
placency. In the one, we are 
treated as forgiven offenders; in 
the other, as cherished friends. 
How foolish it is for men to con- 
found them together, or to set 
them in opposition. 

That Luther’s sentiments were 
at the widest possible distance 
from Antinomianism, appears from 
his opposition to Agricola. Mr. 
Scott’s account of the sentiments 
and conduct of that early pro- 
pagator of this moral and destruc- 
tive pestilence, and Luther’s op- 
position to them, we think de- 
serving of attention from our 
readers. 


** A work of Luther’s against antino- 
mianigsm connects with the history a per- 
son whose name has already appeared in 
this work, and from whom better things 
might have been hoped. This was John 
Agricola Islebius, that is Agricola of 
Eisleben,--the same place of which Lu- 
ther was a native. This man was of hum- 
ble origin, but, having obtained some 
previous education, he had studied at 
Wittemberg under Luther and Melanc- 
thon, whose tenets he professed to em- 
brace. He afterwards became master of 
the school in his native town, and,.was 
admitted a preacher; in the discharge of 
which office he appears to have pos- 
sessed a degree of popular talent. » Hence 
he was taken by Albert Count Mansfeld, 
in the train of the elector of Saxony,. te 
the Diet of Spires in 1526, and to that of 
Augsburg in 1530; and it-is in the latter 
connexion that we have heard of him as 
one of the Protestant preachers. He apr 
pears to have been a vain and ii 
man, prone to innoration, but out 
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to adhere to his own dogmas : 
read 


afterwards removed ‘to 


He broached opinions, 
however, which Luther felt himself called 
upon to refute, and which their author 
thea abandoned. About the year 1538, 
heé ‘circulated, anonymously, some theses 
maintaining that the law is not to be 

reach for the purpose of bringing 

to repentance, and condemning 
what Luther had advanced in his com- 
thentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, 
Concetning the use of the law in awaken- 
ing the consciences of men. With these 
theses others were connected, whether 
written by Agricola or by some of his 
followers is uncertain, in which S. Peter 
was charged with not understanding Chris- 
tian liberty, and his exhortation to Chris- 
tians, to give ‘ diligence to make their 
calling and election sure,’ was openly 

ended. 

*¢ Against these. pernicious dogmas, 
Luther, without naming their author, 
maintained and published six academical 
disputations ; in which he affirmed it to 
be the proper office of the law, as given 
to sinners, to discover to them the wrath 
of God against their offences, and thus to 
lead them to conviction and repentance 
of sin: so that repentance, properly so 
called, may be said to take its beginning 
from the law: and he shews this to be the 
plan and doctrine of Scripture, even ac- 
cording to the very texts which had been 
adduced on the other side. He particu- 
larly insists on S. Paul’s method in the 
Epistle to the Romans, which begins with 
the ¢ revelation of wrath ;’ and it is < silly 
trifling,’ he says, ‘ to talk of preaching 
that revelation of wrath, and yet not 
preaching the law—which, in fact, is the 
self-same thing.’ Moreover the law (be 
asserts,) was to be set forth, not only to 


the ungodly, for the’ purposes just men- 


and passions. To talk, therefore, of 
taking’ away the os and use of the 
law out of the church would be a bias- 
phémous vg glided points “ the 
consequences to antinomian prin- 
ciples ‘lead ; 


one of which is the subver- 
sion of the doctrine of itself: for, 


grace 

he'says,; ‘ where there is no law there is no 
thanigression, and, where there is ‘no 
knowledge of sin, there can be none of its 
pee eagle Bom the result 
cuntehiod eacegt chou toe prostes world? 
ex present ? 


he remarks, ‘ pretend to 


preach finely about grace and the 
sion of sins, but they avoid the 

of sanctification’ and newness of 
peal me — men may he 
re + but may en ; 
terrupted eiehen. For, besa Be 
ought to say, If you be an adulterer, a 
fornicator, drunken, proud, covetons, an 
usurer, you can be no Christian ; [instead 
of this they say,] Though you be such, 
only believe in Christ, and you will hare 
no need to fear the law; Christ hath 
fulfilled it all !—They see not how sane- 
tification follows upon justification; so 
that a Christian must necessarily be a par- 
taker of the Holy Spirit, and lead a new 
life : and, if he does not do that, let him 
know that he has no part in Christ.’ 

“* Concerning himself, Luther made an 
observation which has by no means met 
with the regard to which it was entitled; 
* That, if at any time he bad tanght that 
the law was not to be preached in the 
church, it was unjust to impute to hima 
sentiment long ago discarded, when he 
had since clearly and frequently laid down 
the contrary. He had taught many other 
things under the papacy with great sin- 
cerity ; and indeed there was scarcely uow 
to be found so miserable and burdened a 
papist as, from conscience and the fear 
of God, he had once been: no wonder 
then if he had need to grow in the know- 
ledge of Christ.’ 

*6 After this publication of Luther's, 
Agricola again professed to renounce hig 
errors; but his conduct was very un. 
steady and inconsistent. He afterwards 
withdrew into the dominions of the eleéé 
tor of Brandenburg, and insinuated him- 
self into his favour. Luther congratu. 
lated himself on his removal from Wit- 
temberg, and complained bitterly of the 
trouble he suffered from such airy and 
conceited spirits, calling themselves his 
disciples. The account of this man may 
suggest useful admonition; and he gave 
occasion to discussions, the result of 
which, even as here briefly exhibited, may 
not be unimportant.” —pp. 527--331, 

Mr. Scott, instead of drawi 
the character of Luther himself, 
which we wish he had done, 
that. of Dr. Robertson; ich, 
though written with all the vigour 
and roy A of that distinguished 
historian, fails to do full justice to 
the Reformer. 

Robertson was too secular a 
churchman to do justice to the 
religious principles and feelings 
of such men as Luther. He di 
not “intentionally misrepresent 
them; but he could not symp 
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on, many of them were no better 

fanatics, whom he was quite 

as much dispcsed to pity or blame 

to praise. On his account, 

. Scott makes some ie! pro- 

sr strictures. With the follow- 

wT ge we have been ex- 
lingly pleased. 


« But the sentence in Dr. Robertson’s 
account of him, which would give me 
more pain than any other, were 
ee re to believe it correct, is the 
following: ‘ Towards the close of Luther’s 
life, though without any perceptible dimi- 
ution of his zeal or abilities, the in- 
s of his temper increased upon 
bg so that he grew daily more peevish, 
more irascible, and more impatient of 
contradiction.” This is the very imputa- 
tion which his worst enemies labour to 
him. ‘ Never,’ says Maim- 
, ‘was this heresiarch more violeat 
or more extravagant in his hostility to 
the church and the Pope, than imme- 
diately before his death :’ and for this he 
assigns, as a reason, his dread of the 
council of Trent, and other causes equally 
. But Seckendorf, on the con- 
trary, s that his writings against 
the papacy were no more severe than they 
cs almost ever since the diet of 
forms; that he was never more inclined 
to ; for the sake of which he was 
willing to leave the Pope and the Bishops 
inpossession of all their wealth and dig- 
3; and to tolerate all ceremonies 
hich could be considered as indifferent, 
—provided only pure doctrine were al- 
lowed, and persecution abandoned. Bos- 
met would extend the same injurious 
tepresentation to his conduct to the sacra- 
} aria and even to his own imme- 
friends; and towards the former we 
must acknowledge that he at all times 
with very unwarrantable harshness. 
with respect to the charge of in- 
irascibility of temper as the close 
of life approached, we may first remark, 
certainly no traces of it are to be 
discovered amid all the employments 
b filled up several of his last weeks. 
saeraating the basigess which 
im to Eisleben, in his journ 
ilither in' the depth of winter, ia his 
preaching by the way, in the manner in 
which he passed his time there, in his 
Fig eda labours, his intercourse with 
» and his devotions, we find 
nothing but what was peaceable, bene- 
at, and pious. Nor do | recollect 
particularly of a contrary kind 
lent to his return to Wittemberg, 
Simmer of 1545. But it is in bh 
sudden departure from that place, 
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ize with them. In his estima- 


with the causes and the state of feel! 
which led to it, that, I conceive, we 

what has given occasion to the painful 
representation, too hastily, as I truat, 
adopted by Dr. Robertson. We have 
before stated, however, that there is rea- 
son to believe that to have been a 

cloud, shedding a gloomy influence over 
the reformer’s mind, (such as the firmest 
and best ted spirit may not always 
escape,) rather than any thing permanent ; 
and surely, under all the circumstances 
of the case, we may admit that it calls 
more for our condolence than for severe 
censure. Luther was worne down with 
care and labour, with disease and pain. 
External events also were, at that junc- 
ture, peculiarly harassing; and all this 
acting upon a temper naturally irritable, 
and, it is admitted, not so much softened 
and subdued as it ought to have been, for 
a time overcame him. He was peevish 
and impatient to those about him, and he 
could no longer bear the scene of his 
vexations. The course, however, which 
he took, was the proper one; he retired, 
he relaxed himself, he visited his pioug 
friends, Amsdorf, George of Anhalt, and 
others, and no doubt he communed with 
his God, The elector wrote affectionately 
to him ; the university solicited his return. 
He complied, and we hear no more of 
his fretfulness and desertion of his duties. 
I trust this is the true account of the 
case: which, while, from the censures 
entailed upon Luther, it may admonish 
us, how much it behoves even the greatest 
and best of men never to relax their 
watchfulness, but to pray to the last, 
‘ Hold thou me up and I shall be safe,’ 
may teach us also candour and forbear- 
ance in our judgments, and may be 
cially guard us against confounding what 
is transient in the feelings of any one, 
with what is habitual and a part of his 
character.”’—pp. 495—498. z 


We should be glad to go on with 
extracts from, and observations on 
this valuable work, but our limits 
forbid. We thought it more de- 
sirable to give our readers a few 
specimens, than any connected 
view of the work, which would 
have reduced our article to a 
mere dry epitome, We are sure 
all who feel interested in the 
history of the Church of Christ, 
will read and examine it for them. 
selves. Mr. Scott has conferred 
great obligations on us by what 
he has already done, and we 
trust he will have sufficient en- 
couragement to proceed with what 
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remains of his undertaking. The 
period which he is next to ap- 
proach, is one which will re- 

uire all his discrimination, and 
all his candour; but we have no 
doubt he will treat it in a manner 
no less worthy of the subject 
than creditable to himself. With 
one quotation more, on the spiri- 
tuality of Luther’s character, we 
shall take our leave. 


** In short, the great charm of Luther’s 
character, and that from which the other 
excellencies admired in him even by those 
for whom this may have less attractions, 
derived their origin or their support, was 
his spirituality. His whole heart and soul 
were in religion; not in the barren no- 
tion of its truths, or in its mere exterior 
observances, but in the communion with 
God by which it is produced and cherished ; 
in the love of God and of man, in the 
* righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost,’ in the penitence, the faith, 
the devotion, the deadness to the world, 
the heavenly mindedness, in which it con- 
sists ; and in all the practical fruits of 
righteousness and usefulness which it 
brings forth, The reader will not forget 
his correspondence at the period, espe- 
cially, of the Diet of Augsburg, or the 
account of those retired devotions, by 
which his Christian heroism was sustained, 
given by. Vitus Theodorus, his companion 
at. Coburg. He will recal to mind, per- 

, the manner in which he has heard 
Luther speak of his daily exercising him- 
self on the common truths of the cate- 
chism ; and he will not be displeased to 
receive the further testimony, borne to 
his devotional spirit, by Melancthon in 
the oration before referred to, which he 

ronounced at his funeral. ‘ Often have 

myself gone to him unawares, and found 
him dissolved in tear¢ and prayers for the 
whole church of Christ. He commonly 
devoted a portion of every day to the 
solemn recitation of some of the Psalms 
of David, with which he mingled his own 
supplications, with sighs and tears; and 
often has he declared, that he could not 
help feeling a sort of indignation at those 
who, through sloth, or under the. pre- 
tence of other occupations, hurried over 
devotional exercises, or contented them- 
selves with mere ejaculatory prayer. On 
this account, he said, divine wisdom has 
preseribed some formularies to us, that 
our minds may be inflamed with devo- 
tional feeling in reading them,—to which, 
in his opinion, reading aloud very much 
conduced.. When therefore a variety of 
great and important deliberations respect- 
ing public dangers have been pending, we 
have witnessed his prodigious vigour of 





mind, his fearless and unshaken ge, 
Faith was his sheet anchor; and, by 
help of God, he was resolved never to be 
driven from it.’ ’—pp. 502, 503, 


To the work of Dr. M‘Crie 
we turn with very great interest, 
The success of the Reformation 
is certainly a more grateful sub. 
ject than its failure ; but from the 
latter, we may derive mueh jn. 
struction, and be furnished with 
much cause for gratitude, as well 
as from the former. Most reading 
persons are aware, that in Italy 
and Spain, as well as in the rest 
of Europe, the principles of the 
Lutheran Reformation were par. 
tially known. But little com 
paratively is known of the extent 
to which those principles were 
propagated, or of the causes of 
their suppression in those coun- 
tries. r. M‘Crie has, with his 
characteristic diligence and dis- 
crimination, supplied us with a 
large portion of information on 
these points, which must have 
been procured with great diffi- 
culty. 

He first sketches the state of 
religion in Italy before the Re- 
formation; then notices the in- 
troduction of the reformed opi- 
nions into Italy; their progress 
through its several . states. and 
cities; details a number of mis- 
cellaneous facts respecting the 
advancement and influence of these 
principles, and finally traces the 
causes and effects of their sup- 
pression. 

It is difficult to give such ex- 
tracts, from a work of this nature, 
as shall enable the reader to form 
some idea of its nature. After 
noticing the appearance of various 
works in Oriental and Greek 
literature, we have the following 
account of the early Italian edi- 
tions of the Scriptures. 


*¢ The works which have been described 
were confined to the learned; and how- 
ever useful they were, it is not probable 
that any impression would have been male 
on the public mind in Italy, unless the 
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religious knowledge had been 
to the ple at large. As the 
of Rome has strictly confined the 
service to an unknown tongue, 
not be astonished at the jealousy 
ich she has always viewed trans- 
of the Scriptures into vulgar lan- 

There would be still less reason 
astonishment at this, if we might be- 
the statement of a learned Italian, 
that, down to the sixteenth century, all 
the sermons preached in churches were in 
Latin, and that those in Italian were de- 

rered without the consecrated walls, in 
vi or some contiguous spot. This 
statement, however, has been controverted. 
The truth appears to be, that, in the thir- 
teenth century, the sermons were preached 
in Latin, and afterwards explained in Ma- 
lian to the common people ; and that in- 
stances of this practice occur ‘in the his- 
tory of the fifteenth century. It was 
pleaded, that the dignity of the pulpit, 
apd the sacredness of the word of God, 
suffered by using a different method ; and 
with equal force might it be urged, that 
‘the Sacred Scriptures were vilified by 
being translated into the vulgar tongue.’ 
But in spite of this prejudice, translations 
of the Bible into Italian were attempted, 
assoon as the language had been purified 
and moulded by Dante, Petrarch, and 
others; and they came from the press 
within a few years after the invention of 
the art of printing. 

“Jacopo da Voragine, bishop of 
Genoa, and author of the Golden Legend, 
is said to have translated the Scriptures 
into the language of Italy as early as the 
middle of the thirteenth century. It is 
certain, that this task was undertaken by 
more than one individual in the subsequent 
age, but executed, as may be supposed, in 
arudeand barbarous manner. An Italian 
version of the Scriptures by Nicolo Ma- 
lermi, or Malerbi, a Camaldolese monk, 
was printed at Venice so early as the year 
1471, and is said to have gone through no 


& 


mae 


fewer than nine editions in-the fifteenth, ” 


and twelve editions in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; a proof that the Italians were at 
least addicted to reading in théir native 
» if there did not exist among them 

at that time a general desire for the word 
of God. We find an additional proof of 
this in the Italian versions of parts of 
Scripture, which appeared about the same 
e Malermi’s translation, like those 
on which it was founded, was made from 
the Vi , and written in a style unsuited 
tothe sixteenth century. A version less 
in its diction, and more faithful 

to the original, had long been desired by 
thelearned. This was at last undertaken 
Antonio Brucioli, a ndftive of Florence, 
aided a knowledge of Hebrew to 


Classical attaiments for which the 
W@abitants of his native city had long 
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been celebrated. After distinguishing 
himself among the academicians of his na- 
tive city, he was driven into exile in con- 
sequence of an unsuccessful resistance, to 
the usurpations of the Medici, in which 
he had taken part, and trayelled in France 
and Germany, from which he returned 
with his mind improved, and an ardent 
desire to enlighten his native country. 
But in the year 1529, he was forced a se- 
cond time from Florence, and narrowly 
escaped with bis life, having incurred the 
suspicion of heresy.. At Venice, where he 
found an asylum, and where two persons 
of the same name, his brothers or kins- 
men, established a printing office, he pub- 
lished his translation of the Scriptures, 
and commentaries on them. He was the 
author of several other works, philoso- 
phical and religious, among which was a 
collection of hymns. His version of the 
New Testament made its appearance in the 
year 1530, and was followed at intervals, 
during two years, by translations of the 
rest of the sacred books. It is not evident, 
that Brucioli ever formally left the com- 
munion of the church of Rome, but his 
prefaces to the different parts of his ver- 
sion, in which he extols the utility of such 
works, and vindicates the common right of 
Christians to read the word of God in their 
own language, are written in the style and 
spirit of a Protestant. His Bible was 
ranked among prohibited books of the 
first class in the index of the council of 
Trent, and all his works, ‘ published or to 
be published,’ were formally interdicted. 
But before this prohibitory sentence was 
issued or could be carried into execution, 
his translation was eagerly read, and con- 
tributed greatly to increase religious know- 
ledge in [taly. * Although Italy be the 
fort and power of the pope’s doctrine and 
empire, since his authority is there most 
strongly confirmed in the minds of the 
people, (say the divines of Geneva, in an 
answer to the cardinal bishop of Lucca,) 
yet the light could not be prevented from 
penetrating it in different quarters, and 
making the scales to fall from the eyes of 
many blind and chained captives, by 
means of an Italian translation of the 
Scriptures by Brucioli, which appeared at 
that time, and which they did not then 
judge it advisable to suppress, as they have 
since attempted to do.’ Such was the 
avidity of the public for the Scriptures at 
this period, and the disposition of the 
learned to gratify it, that other Italian 
versions were-called for and produced in 
the course of a few years after the appear- 
ance of Brucioli’s. The Bible published 
by Sante Marmocchini, was rather a re- 
visal of Brucioli’s than a new version. 
Fra Zaccario followed Marmocchini in his 
translation of the New Testament. Mas- 
simo Teofilo, in his version of the New 
Testament, professes it as his object to 





preserve the purity of the Italian lan- 
guage, which had been neglected by other 
translators; but both he, and Fili 
Rustici, who published a version of 
Bible, defend, in their prefatory and sub- 
joined discourses, the translation of the 
Sites into vulgar laoguages, and 
write in every respect like Protestants.— 
pp. 51-56. 


Nothing is more interesting in 
the history of reformations than 
the notices of individuals who 
contribute to promote them. The 
following account of a man who 
was useful in the Milanese, will 
be gratifying to our readers. 


** This part of our history is intimately 
connected with some interesting facts in 
the eventfal and chequered life of an indi- 
vidual, who had great influence in promo- 
ting the Reformation in Italy. Celio 
Secundo Curione, or Curio, was born at 
Turin in 1503, and was the youngest of 
twenty-three children. When orly nine 

of age he was left an orphan, but 
allied to several noble families of 
Piedmont, received a liberal education at 
the university of his native city. In his 
youth, he was induced to read the Bible 
with more than ordinary attention, in con- 
sequence of his father having bequeathed 
him a copy of that book beautifull 
written ; and when he reached his twentiet 
year, he had the writings of the reformers 
ut into his hands, by means of Jerom 
iger Fossianeus, and other individuals in 
the Augustinian monastery of Turin. This 
inflamed him with a desire of visiting Ger- 
many, to which he set out, accompanied 
by James Cornello and Francis Guarino, 
who afterwards became distinguished mi- 
nisters of the reformed church. Having 
on their journey incautiously entered into 
dispute on the controverted heads of reli- 
gion, they were informed against and 
seized by the = of the cardinal-bishop 
of Ivrée, and thrown into separate prisons. 
Curio was released through the inter- 
cession of his relations, and the cardinal, 
pleased with his talents, endeavoured to 
attach him to himself by offers of money 
to assist him in his studies, and by placing 
him in the neighbouring priory of St. Be- 
nigno, the administration of which had 
been conferred on him by Leo. X. In this 
situation, Curio exerted himself in en- 
lightening the monks, and freeing their 
minds from the influence of superstition. 
Having one day opened a box, placed on 
the altar of the chapel, he abstracted the 
relics from it, and substituted a copy of 
the Bible, with the following inscription, 
*This is the ark of the covenant, which 
contaias the genuine oracles of God, and 
the true relics of the saints” This was 
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solemn festival, and the suspicion lik 
fallen on bm erg he fled and mai 
to Milan. This ha 
the year 1530. After visiting Nomen 
several cities in Italy, he returned to the 
Milanese, where, having married 9 lady 
belonging to the illustrious family of the 
Isacii, he devoted himself to the teachi 
of polite letters, by which he gained 
reputation in the city and vicinity of 
Milan. The ravages committed by the 
Spanish troops obliging him to quit the 
Milanese, he embraced an invitation 
the Count of Montferrat, under whose 
protection he resided for some years in 
great tranquillity at Casale. 

Being persuaded to visit his native 
country, with the view of recovering his 
rage cen he found it seized a of 

is sisters and ee who unna- 
turally preferred a c of heresy against 
him. "Gen this he retired toa village in 
the territories of the Duke of Savoy, 
where he was employed in teaching the 
children of the neighbouring ar 
Having gone one day in com 

some of his patrons to hear a Dominican 
monk from Turin, the preacher, in the 
course of his sermon, drew a frightful pic- 
ture of the German reformers, and, in 
proof of its justness, gave false quotations 
from a work published by Luther. Curio 
went up to the friar after sermon, and 
producing the book, which he had along 
with him, read the passages referred to, 
in the présence of the most respectable 
part of the audience, who, indignant at 
the impudent misrepresentations which 
had been palmed on them, drove their 
ghostly instructor with disgrace from the 
town. Information was immediately given 
to the inquisitor, and Curio was appre- 
hended and carried a prisoner to his 
native city, when his meditated journey 
to Germany, and his abstracting of the 


discovered when the box onic 


relics at St. Benigno, were as 
aggravations of his crime, and strong pre- 
sumptions of his heretical pravity. As 
his friends were known to possess 
influence, the administrator of the bishopric 
of Turin went to Rome to secure his con- 
demnation, leaving him under the chargé 
of a brother of Cardinal Cibo, who, to 
prevent any attempt at rescue, 

him to an inner room of the prison, and 
ordered his feet to be made fast in the 
stocks. In this situation, a person of less 
fortitude and ingenuity would have gives 
himself up for lost ; but Curio, having in 
his youth lived in the neighbo 

the jail, devised a method of e, 
which, through the favour of provideoce, 
succeeded. His feet being swoln by con- 
finement, he prevailed on his 
allow him to have his right foot loos 
ph hed ses dom peon his sh 
gether with a and a quantity 
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ch lay within his reach, he formed an 
‘ leg; which he fastened to his 
in-sueh a manner as that he 
it with ease. He then re- 
permission to have his other foot 
upon which the artificial foot 
was introduced by him into the stocks, and 
left foot. was set free. Being thus at 
he, during the night, opened the 
door Of his apartment, felt his way 
the passages in the dark, dropt 
a window, and having scaled the 
of his prison with some difficulty, 
is escape into Italy. As he ex- 
fictitious limb fram the stocks, 
took it to pieces, before leaving the 
his persecutors could not account 
escape, and circulated the report 
had effected it by magic; upon 
‘he published an account of the 
whole affair in a dialogue, interspersed 
with bamorous and satirical strictures 
some of the popish errors, After 
some months with his family at 
, & remote village in the territory of 
Milan, he was drawn from his retirement 
his former friends, and placed in the 
niversity of Pavia. As soon as this-was 
known, orders were sent from Rome to 
him, but so great was the fa- 
your in which he was held by the principal 
Bese, the place, and by the stu- 
mts, many of whom came from otber 
seminaries to attend his lectures, that he 
was protected for three years from the at- 
tempts of the inquisitors; a guard, com- 
posed of his scholars, accompanying him 
teand-from his house every day, during a 
part of that time. At last, the pope 
ties the senate of that town with 
wunication, he was forced to retire 
, from which he removed to Fer- 
tafa, “The labours of Curio were blessed 
for opening the eyes of many to the cor- 
ions and‘errors of the Roman church, 
ding bis journeys through Italy, and the 
jorary residence which he made in se- 
parts of it, especially in the Mila- 
nese.”—pp. 101—106. 
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‘Of the horrible measures re- 
sorted to by the Romish Church 
to extinguish the light of religion 

knowledge, the following will 
its own impression on the 
ader’s mind. 


«In spite of the keen search made for 
them, many of the Protestants still re+ 
in the city of Venice. In the year 
Bey sent for a minister to form 
fintoa church, and had the Lord’s 
administered to them ina private 
_ oe alter Ba ers emayon 
ven of ir meetings by 
those whom the Court of 
kept in ‘its pay, all who failed in 
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making their escape were comnmiitted to 
jrison. Numbers fled to the province of 
stria; and after concealing themselves 
there for some time, a party of them, 
amounting to twenty-three, purchased a 
vessel to carry them to a foreign country. 
When they were about to set sail,-an ava- 
ricious foreigner, who had obtained a 
knowledge of their design, preferred a@ 
claim before the magistrates of the plate 
against three of them for a debt which he 
alleged they owed him, and failing in lis’ 
object of extorting the money, accused 
them as heretics who fied from justice ; 
in consequence of which Pn 4 were ar- 
rested, conveyed to Venice, lodged in 
the same prisons with their brethréa. 
Hitherto the senate had not visited the 
Protestants with capital punishment: 
though it would appear that, before this 
period, the inquisitors had, in some in- 
stances, prevailed on the local m 
of the remoter provinces to gratify thetir 
to that extent. But now the senaté 
yielded to those counsels which they had 
so long resisted ; and acts of cruelty com= 
menced which continued for years to dis- 
grace the criminal jurisdiction of the ré- 
public. Drowning was the mode of 
to which they doomed the Protestants 
either because it was less cruel and odious 
than committing them to the flames, or 
because it accorded with the customs of 
Venice. But if the autos da fé of the 
ueen of the Adriatic were less’ 
than those of Spain, the solitude and si- 
lence with which they were accompanied 
was calculated to excite the deepest 
horror. At the dead hoor of midnight, 
the prisoner was taken from his cell, and 
put into‘a gondola or Venetian boat, -at- 
tended only, beside the sailors, by a single 
priest, to act as confessor, He was rowed 
Out into the sea, beyond the Two Castles, 
where another boat was in waiting. A 
ank was then laid across the two gon 
olas, upon which the prisoner having his 
chained, and a heavy stone affixed to 
his feet, was placed; and, on a 
given, the gondolas retiring from on¢ 
another, he was precipitated into the 
deep. 

‘The first person who appears to have 
suffered martyrdom at Venice, was Julid 
Guirlauda, a native of the Trevisano, 
When set on the plank, he c fall 
bade the captain farewell, and sank a 
on the Lord Jesus. Antonio Ricetto 
Vicenza, was held in such respect, tha 
subsequently to his conviction, the s 
tors offered to restore him not onl to bi 
liberty, but also to the whole of pro- 
perty, part of which had been sold, 
the rest promised away, _ he wo 
conform to the church of Rome, The firm, 
ness of Ricetto was’ pat to a still séverer 
test: bis gon, a boy of twelve year of 
age, having been adinitted into the prison, 
4B 
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fell at liis feet, and supplicated him in the 
most melti } at to of the 
im, and not. leave his. child 
The keeper of the prison 
told him one day, with the view of 
inducing him to recant, that one of his 
companions had yielded, he merely re- 
plied, ‘ What is that to me?’ And in the 
ola, and on the plank, he retained 
is firmness ; praying for those who igno- 
rantly put him to death, and commending 
his pe to his Saviour. Francesco Sega, 
@ native of Rovigo, composed several 
pious works during his confinement, for 
the comfort of his fellow-prisoners, part 
of which was preserved r his death. 
Francesco Spinula, a native of the Mila- 
nese, being a priest, was more severely 
mestioned than his brethren. He was 
thrice brought before the judges, and on 
one of these occasions the papal legate 
and a number of the chief clergy attended. 
In their presence, and when threatened 
with a fiery death, he professed openly 
the various articles of the Protestant 
faith, and bore anexplicit testimony against 
the usurpatious of the pope, the doctrine 
of purgatory, and the invocation of saints. 
During a fit of sickness, brought on by 
the length and rigour of his confinement, 
some concessions were extorted from him, 
but on his recovery he instantly retracted 
them, and being formally degraded from 
the priesthood, obtained the same watery 
we with his brethren. But the most 
inguished of those who suffered death 
at Venice, was the venerable Fra Baldo 
tino. The following account of him 
by his nephew, in a book now become 
rare, deserves to be preserved entire. 

The reverend Baldus Lupetious, spru 
from a noble and ancient family, a pee | 
monk and provincial of the order to which 
he belonged, after having long preached 
the word of God in both the vulgar lan- 
guages, (the Italian and Sclavonian) in 
many cities, and defended it by public dis- 


putation in several places of celebfity with _ 


great applause, was at last thrown into 
close prison at Venice, by the inquisitor 
and papal legate. In this condition he 
continued, during nearly twenty years, to 
bear an undaunted testimony to the gospel 
of Christ ; so that his bonds and doctrine 
were made known, not only to that city, 
but almost the whole of Italy, ‘and by it 
to Europe at large, by which means evan- 
lical truth was more widely spread. 
o things, among many others, may be 
mentioned as marks of the singular provi- 
dence of God towards this person during 
his imprisonment. In the first place, the 
oo ‘of Germany often interceded for 
liberation, but without success. And, 
secondly, on the other hand, the papal 


aon, Se inquisitor, and even the pope 
, laboured with al ther might, 
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from the very first committed to the 
flames, asa noted heresiarch. This was: 
refused by the doge and senate, who, when 
he was at last condemned, freed him from 
the punishment of the fire by an express. 
decree. It was the will of God that he 
should bear his testimony to the truth for 
so longa time; and that, like a person 
affixed to across, he should, as from an 
eminence, proclaim to all the world the 
restoration of Christianity, and the reve. 
lation of antichrist. At last, this pious 
and excellent man, whom neither threat- 
enings nor promises could move, sealed 
his doctrine by an undaunted martyrdom, 
ahd exchanged the filth and protracted 
tortures of a prison for a watery grave,’ * 
—pp. 231—236, 

We would gladly go on, but 
must bring our extracts to a close, 
by strongly and earnestly recom- 
mending both works now under 
review. 


weve 


The Burial and Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, according to the 
Four Evangelists. From the Ger- 
man of John David Michaelis, 
Sc. §c. 12mo, pp. 352. 6s. 6d. 


MICHAELIS is a critic of exqui- 
site learning and acuteness, Sat 
not exactly to our taste. It should 
be borne in mind that he fell upon 
an age by no mears the most pro- 
itious to sacred criticism—the 
atter half of the last century—and 
that he was formed upon some of 
the very worst models. The extent 
of his erudition has been rarely 
surpassed, but he received his 
training and his bias in an exe- 
crable school, and the consequence 
is, a rashness in many of his con- 
clusions, and a general air of 
coldness and indifference in con- 
ducting his inquiries, which gives 
him the appearance of symbolizing 
with the Socinians. The great 
and characteristic fault of all his 
critical writings is a tendency to 
magnify points, which amountonly 
to difficulties, into appalling contra- 
dictions, or serious impeachments 
of credibilty. If he meets with 
a stubborn discrepancy between 
two books of Scripture, two Evans 
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» or two passages of the 
game Evangelist, he is too ready 
to fear the-hostile use of such an 
ap nt contradiction, and too 
prone to acquiesce in a suspicion 
of the inspiration of one or other 
of the parties, or of the genuine- 
aess of one or other of the original 

es. We do not mean to 
say that they are light or super- 
ficial difficulties which would 
shake the faith of such a scholar 
as Michaelis, but that where there 
exists a real one, he is too apt to 
supply some sweeping sort of 
wc aR that gets rid of all the 
difficulty indeed, but takes some- 
thing, else along with it—more 
than in many cases we are dis- 
posed to concede. Michaelis was 
one of those jealous critics that 
did not like to see a single ob- 
scurity in the face of revelation. 
‘Anxious to remove every cause of 
objection, every stone of stum- 
bling and rock of offence, he has 
sometimes become guilty of at- 
tempting to make the road smoother 
orstraighter than it has been left 
by the unerring spirit of wisdom. 

It may subserve, rather than 
impede, the interests of Christi- 
anity, to concede that there are 
many, and at present, and to us, 
inexplicable difficulties connected 
with the sacred volume. Let the 
advocate of revelation recollect, 
Much more serious and alarming 
inferences would be connected 
with the total abolition of difficul- 
ties in revelation, than now result 
from all that can be collected by the 
ingenuity and the learning both of 
friends and enemies. In our zeal 
to remove the difficulties and meet 
the objections of adversaries, we 
ought not to overlook the important 
distinction between what is essen- 
tially absurd, and what may only 
so to inadequate judges 

and incompetent faculties. We 
should never omit to remind oppo- 
nents that every thing which ap- 
pears difficult of explanation is 
fot absolutely inexplicable; and 
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that there may exist many irrecon- 
cilable statements which may not 
be false, because the means of ,re- 
conciling them may once haye 
existed, or may yet be discovered. 
This has been the case with num- 
berless objections to different bib- 
lical statements, which, in an in- 
ferior state of knowledge and 
science, appeared inexplicable, but 
which have vanished before later 
discoveries. - It is demonstrable, 
that had no difficulties at all 
existed in reference to the con- 
tents of revelation, we should have 
been deprived altogether of some 
very material branches of the in- 
ternal evidence. The continued 
discovery of such difficulties, sup- 
posing them never to reach the 
amount of a full and clear absur- 
dity, is one continued source of 
new proof, which we could not 
have enjoyed, upon the supposition 
of only a few, and those tempora: 

difficulties. It must be shown that 
the existence of such difficulties 
at all is inconsistent with the na- 
ture of God, and irreconcilable 
with the fact of a relevation being 
given from him, before any argu- 
ment can be drawn from them to 
the prejudice of that revelation. 
This, we think, will never be at- 
tempted by men of any under- 
standing, or of any honesty, so 
long as analogy supplies them 
with difficulties in the nataral 
world quite as appalling as any 
that are connected with revelation. 
Supposing the obscurities and dif- 
ficulties had been few in number, 
and slight, or superficial, the 

would soon ‘have n removed, 
and would not have ~—— con- 
tinued excitement to friends and 
enemies, and their existence, 
therefore, altogether, would have 
subserved no important end. If 
difficulties have a use in reference 
to the internal evidence, they must 
be not only “‘hard to be uader- 
stood,” but “ hard to be ua- 
derstood,” as ‘Mr.* Benson has 


remarked; and to rendes them 
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efficient, it is necessary that a 
considerable portion of them should 
remain..for explanation age after 
age It is incalculable how much 

Christian argument is indebted 
to this arrangement of providence, 
which has allowed the existence 
of Scripture difficulties. The faith 

believers is greatly confirmed 
and renewed by their elucidation ; 

every. age, as it stands in need 
of excitement, and of that kind of 
excitement which shall perpetuate 
the faith of men of learning and 
talent, must therefore either supply 
new difliculties by fresh discove- 
ies, or employ themselves in en- 

vouring to reduce the original 
stock that may yet remain un- 
solved, and some of which, it is 
probable, will continue to exer- 
cise the learning and ingenuity of 
biblical critics to the last age of 
the world. It should be borne in 
mind, that every real difficulty, 
when once removed before in- 
creasing light and science, be- 
comes a fresh argument; and the 
mind, that makes, and the many 
minds that receive, the discovery, 
all feel an excitement and con- 
firmation of faith proportionable 
to the obstinacy or the bearings 
of the difficulty removed. 

We have made these observa- 
tions under the impression that 
Michaelis, with all his learning, 
appears to have been unconscious, 
or, at least, not sufficiently sen- 
sible, of the advantages which 
revelation derives from the obscu- 
rities contained within its own 
pages, <A single imstance of such 
adyantage arising from the diffi- 
culties, we shall state, for the sake 
of illustrating the remarks we have 
offered, Acts xiii.7. The title of 
Proconsul is given to the governor 
of Cyprus. Infidels have very 

operly objected, that he should 

ave been stiled the Pretor of the 
wince. So seriously did the 
ificulty weigh, both with our 
pea a pt with Beza, that 
they have endeavoured to evade 
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it by concealing, in the transla. 
tion, the real import of the term 
dyQvrary, and have employed a 
word of ambiguous meaning. The 
discovery of an ancient medal, with 
this very same title assigned ‘to 
the governor of this province, and 
of about the same age, has for ever 
removed the objection, and solved 
the difficulty, but not without 
greatly confirming the faith of 
learned men in the historical ae- 
curacy of the book of the Acts, 
‘* When the learving or ingenuity 
of some laborious antiquary or 
divine has met with an inscripti 
on a marble or a eoin, which has 
hitherto been overlooked or un- 
known, and by applying it to some 
difficulty under which we were 
labouring, gives 4 clear and h 
solution of the whole; a new and 
unwonted vigour is immediately 
communicated to our faith. For 
an apparent objection to the ere- 
dibility of the Bible has thus been 
turned into a real evidence of its 
truth, and the consequence which 
naturally follows, is that of giving 
an additional degree of confidence 
to our reliance upon a religion 
whose very weakness has been 
proved to be strength.” Benson. 

But we have alluded to the 
proneness of Michaelis to attach 
too much weight to such difficulties 
as appeared to him hard of solu 
tion, and to his extreme sensi 
bility to the bearing of such difi- 
culties. This, as we have said, 
we think was the characteristic 
defect of his mind, and it is the 
great defect pervading his —— 
It is singulatly prominent in thi 
volume. We could select several 
instances, but shall content our- 
selves with one which admits of 
being briefly stated. 

On Mark xvi. 18, ‘They shall 
take up serpents,” he observes, 
p- 267. 


et it is in some pane ts 
Sa e up serpents with theif hands; 
although I do not consider thie additiot'tb 
The ‘only instance of sucha 


be gequine. _ 
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recorded in the New Testament, 
| Acts xxviii, 3—6. It has been asserted 
some critics, that the words in the 
ommon text, and which are in all manu- 
geripts and translations, are not genuine ; 
and that they should be, ‘and they shall 
banish all serpents ;’ although it is not 
Paul banished all serpents from 
But such criticism cannot affect 
the authenticity. of the received book. 
[cannot refrain from saying, that these 
words do not exactly please me; although 
my tion to them is of another kind, 
and rests upon this,—that from want of 
perspicuity, they have not sufficient dig- 
sity, and, at the first sight, strike the 
mader as something hones. _ have 
ts in you hands, namely, such as are 
sao a it, or. ig "whose four 
poisonous teeth are taken out; or to hold 
them by the tail, when they cannot turn 
rouod their head to seize the band, is one 
of the common mountebank tricks of 
impostors in Asia and Egypt : it is scarcely 
eredible, that the apostles would imitate 
this degraded piece of art, to take up ser- 
pents in their hands that really had their 
yenomous teeth entire. What happened 
to Paul, upon whose hand a serpent dashed 
from the fire, and coiled round him, is 
totally distinct; it happened only once, 
andwas not so much taking up serpents, 
a.remaining uninjured by them. I would 
not, however, upon this account, expunge 
words which are so common in manuscripts 
and old translations; but rather let my 
dgubts operate upon the whole of this ap- 
pendix to Mark.” 

Thus the learned author would 
derive from this passage, destitute 
ashe deems it of perspicuity and 
dignity, and for these very reasons, 
an impeachment of the conclud- 
ing verses of Mark’s Gospel. But 
in so doing, he has taken very 
unjustifiable ground; and it is 

a little singular, that a critic 
af his acuteness should have over- 
looked the fact, that these words 
®dincide most remarkably with 
the Sayiour’s address to the 
seventy disciples, Luke x. 19. 
“Behold I give unto you power 
to tread on serpents and scor- 

ions, and over all the power of 
enemy ; and nothing shall by 
any means hurt you.” It was 
tnworthy so distinguished a philo- 
gist and divine, to charge this 
¥erse in Mark with the want of 
icuity and dignity, or to 

ate that it had an air of 








inferiority. Certainly, by asso- 
ciating the idea with the tricks 
of Egyptian and Indian jugglers, 
he has cast an air of inferiority 
about it; but when it is viewed 
in connexion with the verse from 
Luke, it will surely not seem 
destitute either of meaning or of 
dignity. 

But though we have said thus 
much by way of confirming the 
moderated opinion we entertain 
of Michaelis’s judgment and feel- 
ing, we are yet willing to sub- 
scribe to the general tribute of 
applause, which his critical la- 
bours have received. Perhaps no 
man of his age was equally 
versed in all Jewish affairs, 
From his extensive knowledge of 
their history, literature, and man- 
ners, he has thrown much li 
upon many obscurities of both the 
Old and New Testament: The 
volume now before us, is @ sort 
of running criticism on the ac- 
counts contained in all the Evan- 
gelists of the Burial and Resur- 
rection of Christ. The difficulties 
which attend the narrative have 
never been entirely overcome. 
But then they are not difficulties 
of so formidable a nature as to 
make faith faulter. In the nar- 
ration of complicated events, by 
different persons, at considerable 
intervals of time, each under dif- 
ferent circumstances, and of a 
widely different intellectual cha- 
racter, not only are differences to 
be expected, but minor variations 
of detail, with general agreement 
as to the main facts, are more 
satisfactory proofs of an indepen 
dent and honest testimony on the 
part of each, than an entite and 
exact apne in all the non- 
essentials of the narration. As 
it regards the general amount of 
Michaelis’s labour upon this im- 
portant subject, we cannot speak 
in exalted terms. In minute mat- 
ters of verbal criticism, there’ aré 
some admirable and Véluablg 
straps to be gléaned ' from ‘the 












volume, one of which we shall 
presently cite, although the sub- 
stance of the criticism has been 
long before the public. He who 
should expect to find in this 
volume the vast learning and 
skill of Michaelis, employed to 
throw the evangelic narratives 
into a consistent harmony, will 
be disappointed. The learned 
author himself seems to despair 
of ever removing the obscurities, 
and, without ceremony, hints at 
the necessity of relinquishing our 
faith in the inspiration of at 
least two out of the four evan- 
gelists. But we cannot enter into 
a full description of the contents. 
There are many valuable remarks 
mixed up with others of a very 
sueseek tendency, and some 
irectly injurious to the. interests 
of revealed religion. We shall, 
however, now give the extract to 
which we have referred, as a 
favourable specimen of the use- 
ful criticisms the work contains. 


** ¢ Teach all nations."} In other words, 
make all nations my disciples. The name 
of ‘ disciple,’ was at the time a common 
appellation in Palestine, adopted by two 
religions, in their ground-work essentially 
distinct. Christians are termed in the 
Acts of the Apostles, ‘ saints,’ « those 
who are of the way,’ ‘ brethren,’ and 
* disciples.’ Those who held John the 
Baptist to be the great prophet, in op- 
position to Jesus, were called ‘ Men- 
daens,’ or more properly ‘ Mendai Jucha- 
nen,’ the disciples of John: Christ there- 
fore ordains that they should make dis- 
ciples of all men, by baptising them, and 
teaching them his entire doctrine. 1 will 
first endeavour to explain this with re- 
ference to our common translation, both 
in German and English, a translation 
which has produced such practical diffe- 
rence of opinion in the Christian church, 
and thus satisfy, I hope, the minds of 
those who have applied to me for my 
opinion upon the subject. Jesus lays 
down two rules of action, by which men 
were to become his disciples; 1. By 
baptism. 2. By teaching them to con- 
form to every thing which he had taught 
them. As the here certainly does 
not apply to little children, but to those 
to whom the apostles were to preach 
the Gospel, we may, perhaps, be sur- 

at the arrangement, which places 
) before instruction. Thiz, how- 
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ever, is in strict conformity with th 
actual conduct of the apostles, aud 
at the ‘same time, very reasonable, — 
men were ready, in consequence of the 
reaching, and of the miracles, performed 
'y the apostles, to adopt the Teligion of 
Christ, they did not undergo a long exg- 
mination, or make preparations for 
tism, but were baptised without 
some on the same day, some in the 
and some at the very hour. Acts ii. 37, 
38, 41; three thousand at Pentecost, 
chap. xvi. 14, 15; Lydia on the firs 
day, and before Paul entered the house; 
and chap. xvi. 30—33, the gaoler at 
Philippi in the night; and the instrue- 
tions in the new religion were subse 
quently given to the converts. He, whose 
mind was convinced by the miracles 
which accompanied the apostolic preach- 
ing, believed in Jesus by baptism, namely, 
that he was the Messiah—the great 
teacher--Judge both of the living and 
of the dead, and bound himself to receive 
the commands which might subsequently 
be enjoined him. Instructions, therefore, 
very reasonably followed baptism. With 
us, indeed, this cannot be the case, for 
we have no workers of miracles, and in 
our days, we can only convince by in- 
struction and by study ; although, in my 
opinion, where the baptism is of an 
adult, this instruction is sometimes ex- 
tended too long. What the apostles must 
have thought of infant baptism, when 
they received this command from Jesus, 
will be obvious to one who is not unac- 
quainted with the customs of the Jews. 
The Jews, even during the time of Christ, 
baptised proselytes ; namely, Pagans who 
attached themselves to the Jewish people 
and to the religion of Moses, and who 
considered themselves, by the rites of 
baptism, and not, in point of fact, by 
circumcision, the children of Abraham. 
I have explained this more fully in my 
other works. The Jewish baptism of 
prosel extended to children, to the 
little children of the Pagans who em- 
braced the religion of the Jews. When 
Jesus, therefore, says to those who were 
already cndestnentih to the baptism of 
Pagan children, ‘ make all nations my 
disciples, by baptism and by teaching,’ 
placing baptism before teaching, it was 
impossible but that they should think 
that the children of the heathen who em- 
braced Christianity were to be i 
In fact, if Jesus had not wished to ex- 
press this, he would, as expressly, have 
condemned the customary baptism of 
infants amongst the Jews, as an abuse, 
but by not doing so, Jews could only 
understand him, according to the tenor 
of those existing customs with which they 
were already connected. This is now 
passage in the translation, both in the 


authorised English Bible and in Luther's 
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Version German, which has led to 
- results, which no one more 

: would have endeavoured to 
revent, and which be would have con- 
ered 20 a needless torment of the mind, 
and.productive only of schism and en- 





thusiasm. He translated into German, 
the same holds good in the English 
sion,) with some waar of looseness, 
jostifiable upon genera principles, at 
times, but here, uofortunately, erro 
neous: © Go ye, therefore, aud teach ail 
baptizing them in the name of 

the Father, and of the Son, and of. the 
Ghost, teaching them to observe 

all , whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” "—pp. 309--313. 


The whole of this criticism, 
which extends several pages fur- 
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ther, upon the error in the trans~ 
lation of paOnrevey, is admirable’ 
and useful; but is, perhaps, the 
best article 
cannot speak well of the. transla-. 
tion, although the anonymous 
translator does not hesitate to 
2 well of himself. However 
s 


in the book. We 


ilful this unknown person may 
be in ** Greek, Latin, and Ger- 
man ;” his English ‘bears nume- 
rous marks of incompetency or 
carelessness. The work be how- 
ever, deserving a place in the 
library of the biblical student. 
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-Entarcev Inpex To Catmet. 4io. 
London: Holdsworth. Price 5s —Those 
who possess Calmet’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, with the late Mr. C. Taylor’s 
valuable addition of Fragments, in 5 
vols: 4to. will, we are sure, be glad to 
have this General Index to the Dic- 
tionary and Fragments, which is ar- 
ranged under one Alphabet, instead of 
having, as before, to refer to the nume- 
rous Indices, which the work contained. 
This Index, with the ADDITIONAL re- 
ferences in it, is, we are credibly in- 
formed, done by an author, whose 
name, if given, would bea sufficient 
guarantee as to its correctness. It 
comprises a scientific analysis of con- 
tents, an alphabetical list of subjects, 
and a methodical arrangement of texts, 
illustrated and explained. 


OrtentaL OBSERVATIONS AND oc- 
castonat Criticism, illustrating seve- 
ral Hundred Passages of Scripture. By 
John Calloway, late Missionary in Ceylon. 
12mo. Price 3s. 

Tat Cuanacter or Davin: a Series 


% Essays addessed to Youth. By John 
lewstead. 18mo. Price 1s. 


Tue Testimony or Exrertence To 
tae Utinity anv Necessity or Sas- 
natu Scuoots, delivered at St. Andrew's 
Church, Edinburgh, on the 28th of May, 
1826, Sc. dc. By the Rev. J. Brown, 
2.5. London: Nisbet.—The oppo- 

-of those who uphold the existing 
order of things, no matter what, when, 
@-where, has been so generally mani- 





fested towards all plans for improving 
the condition, and promoting the wel- 
fare, temporal ra spiritual, of the 
human race, that some persons have 
been inclined to regard the strength of 
opposition exerted, as a fair test of the 
probable utilty, if not even of the suchess 
of the project. There is, however, so 
much of the “new school” of inno- 
vation about us, as to induce the per- 
suasion that the benefit certainly out- 
weighs the alleged evils; besides, the 
work is now so far advanced that it can- 
not be impeded. The education of 
the lower orders must goon. The chief 
point of option is either to leave it to 
itself, or to give it a useful and religious 
direction. Dr. Brownseems very much 
of our opinion, as far as he has collected 
and condensed in this pamphlet, from 
various sources, chiefly official, a large 
body of evidence ou this important topic, 
and has, besides, furnished an over- 
whelming testimony to the value of 
Sabbath School instruction. We have 
no room for extracts, but we must cor- 
ony recommend this work to the pe- 
rusal of all persons connected with the 
Management, or concerned in the de- 
fence of Sabbath Schools. 


A GuIDE To ACQUAINTANCE WITH 
Gop, by the Rev. James Sherman. Second 
Edition. pp. 180. Nisbet. Price 2s. 6d. 
-—The disclosures of the last day can 
alone reveal the amount of uselessness 
which has resulted to the souls of men 
from the publication of the small, plain, 
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were sent from the press during the 17th 

They were’ in most cases, no 
doubt, sermons which were amplified 
by their venerable authors to treatises, 
and we are glad that Mr. S. has, in the” 
valuable little volume before us, followed 
this plan, for in this printing age, ser- 
mons are considered as ephemeral, and 
possess but a transient influence; their 
octavo size is against their permanence. 

This evangelical and affectionate 
* guide,” has reached a second edition 
before we have had an opportunity to 
commend the first, which we cheerfully 
do, and though the protracted indispo- 
sition which afforded its esteemed author 
leisure to compose it was much to be 
regretted, as it detained him for so long 
a period from the pulpit, yet we doubt 
not, but he will find, by the usefulness 
of this silent preacher, that he was not 
excluded from his beloved employment 
in vain. Ifany thing need be said to 
promote its circulation, we may state 
that the venerable Religious Book So- 
ciety have recently inserted it amongst 
heir publications, 

A Derence or tHe Missions IN 
Tae Seuta Sea anp Sanpwicu Is- 
Laps, against the Misrepresentations 
contained in a late Number of the Quar- 
terly Review, in a Letter to the Editor 
of that Journal. By William Orme.—We 
beg leave to direct the attention of our 
readers to this letter, particularly on ac- 
count of the documents it contains. 
Those’ furnished from America exhibit 
overwhelming evidence of the injustice 
of the charges ae against the 
Missionaries in Sandwich Islands, 
and establish the Christian character 
and) efforts of our transatlantic brethren 
jh the most satisfactory manner. 


Tue Cruciate; or Christian Self- 
Examiner. 8vo. pp. 112. Nisbet.— 
Under this quaint title, a convenient and 
very neat book is supplied, to assist in 
that too much neglected closet duty self- 
examination. é left hand page is 
filled by three colutnns ; the first, enti- 
tled directions, contains different texts of 
Scripture, which enjoin the following 
duties, which are indicated in the second 
column, Religion, Faith, Charity, Filial, 
Conjugal, Parental, Humility, Patience, 
Resignation, Temper, Forgiveness, Judg- 
ment, Circumspection, Diligence, Motive 
and Spiritual Mindedness. The third 
division furnishes space for each da 
of the week, in which a private ma 
may be inserted according to the deci- 
sions of conscience, The right hand 
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page is left blank for more extended re 
marks. There is a page for every week 
z the year, and consequently the yo. 
ume contains two texts u 
of the above Ph oe 
This is not a novel plan; more than a 
century ago the eminently learned and 
devotional Rev. Benjamin Bennet te: 
commended, in his second part of the 
Christian Oratory, something of this 
sort, and we think, with him, that it may 
be found very useful. But we must 
suggest one caution, “the command. 
ments of the Lord are exceed 
broad.” Let not those who em 
this, confide their self-examination, even 
to the copious selection of texts it su; 
plies ; but in their devotional reading of 
the Scriptures, Jet them employ those 
texts, devotions, and precepts, which 
continually occur, faithfully to their own 
consciences, &d never depend upon the: 
selection of another for that which they 
are bound to search out for themselves, 


REMARKS ON THE POLLOWING Texts 
or Scriprure: viz. Matthew xii. 31, 
32; Luke xxii. 19. with 1 Corinthiang 
xi. 25, ; Romans i. 19—23, 25.; Romans 
Vili. 19—23; 1 Corinthians iii. 12—15,; 
Hebrews vi. 4—6; Hebrews x. 26,3 
1-John v. 16. James M*‘Gavin, 
Paisley. Second Edition. Glasgow: 
Gallie, 1827. Price Ninepence. 


AFFECTION’S MEMORIAL, OR THE 
Toms EmsBatmep. A Brief Memoir 
of Jemima Thur, Higgs, youngest 
Daughter of the 5 oa Saas iggs, 
Cheshunt. London, Holdsworth. 1827. 
—A very acon. 4 and interesting nar- 
rative of one who “ remembered her 
Creator in the days of her youth,”—one 
whose example we can confidently re- 
commend to our young readers. 


Brier Memotr, relative to the Ope- 
rations of the Serampore Missionaries, 
Bengal, with an Appendix, including re- 
cent Intelligence from India. 

A Summary View or Cuaarsrra® 
PrincipLes, comprising the Doctrines 
peculiar to Christianity, as a System af 
Revealed Truth. By Thomas Finch; 
Bishop’s Stortford. London, Holdsworth. 
1827. 5s. 6d.—This plain and useful 
Summary of the peculiar doctrines of 
our holy. religion, is published under 
circumstances which refleet great credit 
on its r author. Twelve years 
ago, Mr. Finch preached a sermon, whieb, 
he observes, “ was a hasty com 
tion, written at a time when his views oi 
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extremel e and unsettled ;” sub- 
F laqety led him to disapprove 
Be caret its publication, and he pre- 
red for the press a series of dis- 
courses, containing what he then con- 
ceived to be more consistent views of 
divine truth. Having, however, had to 
lament his operecepe' he in the former 
case, he judiciously deferred any farther 
nce in print, until time and 
ience had enabled him to weigh 
issentiments maturely and deliberately. 
at. has done, and the work before 
usisthe result. It will prove a valuable 
manual to that numerous class who 
want either means to purchase, or lei- 
sure to peruse larger works ; the style 
is good, and the subjects well arranged. 
We could have wished, however, that 
the texts referred to had been embodied 
in the work, instead of the plan adopted 
of throwing them together at the end of 
each chapter. A few texts, aptly quoted, 
are soa more likely to excite the 
reader’s attention, than mere references 
to fifty, which is the number referred to 
at the close of the third chapter. 





WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
Historical Tablets and Medalions, illus- 
trative of an improved System of Artificial 
Memory, for the more easy remembrance 
of remarkable Events and Dates; exhi- 
biting, in a Series of neatly-tinted En- 
earing, (including more than one hun- 
medallic Portraits) a connected out- 
line of Historical and Biographical Chrono- 
logy, the complete Succession of all the 
Roman Emperors, and of the Sovereigns 
of (nog and France, down to the pre- 
sent Together witk an appropriate 
Introduction, Appendix, and Vocabulary. 

i and arranged by John Hen 
The Tablets may also be had, 
neatly executed on Card-board, and fitted 
b in a handsome box—so that a number 
Students might, with equal convenience 
and economy, be using them at the same 
Nga £3. 38.—We understand that 
. John Whitridge is preparing for 
immediate publication, in a very neat 
18mo, Price Two Shillings, for the year 
1828, A Seripture Diary; or, Christian 
: comprising, a Chronological 
ate of the Holy Scriptures in 
Daily Portions, for reading the whole Bible 
within the Year ; together with the Festivals 
of the Jews, and some Events of Sacred 
History, Selections ‘of Ecclesiastical Li- 
terature, Notices of Biblical Publications, 


, &, &e. &c. The outlines of this inte. 


resting Work have already been published, 
N. 8. N Qa. 34. 
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with acceptance, in the Scripture and 
Home Missi Magazines; and it is 
proposed to adapt it to the convenience of 
readers in general, without regard to any 
religious peculiarities whatever—A Poem 
descriptive of Henley-on-Thames and its 
immediate Environs. A Delineation of 
the characteristic Features of this beauti- 
ful Scenery (the Admiration of the Native 
and the Stranger), has, we believe, never 
before been attempted.—-Christian Friend- 
ship on bh perpetuated in Heaven; 
being an attempt to establish, on the 
principles of Reason and Revelation, and 
to consider under its various Consolatory 
and Practical Aspects, the Doctrine of 
Recognition amongst good Men in the 
World to Come. By C, R. Muston, A.M, 
12mo. Price 5s. or to Subscribers, 4s.-- 
Dr. John Owen’s Essays on the Day of 
Sacred Rest, in which the Origin, Na- 
ture, and Obligations of the Sab are 
inquired into, and the various Opinions, 
which have arisen against the Obligation 
of Christians to obeserve it, are met and 
refuted. The whole revised and pruned 
of its repetitions, (but not otherwise 
abridged,) by the Rev. J. W. Brooks, 
Vicar of Clareborough, Notts, and Chap- 
lain to Viscount Galway.—The Rev. John 
Morison, of Chelsea, is preparing for 
publication, in two large volumes, octavo, 
** An Exposition of the Book of Psalms, 
Explanatory, Critical, and Devotional : 
intended chiefly to aid Private Christians 
in the enlightened perusal of Composi- 
tions, in which the National History of 
the Jews, and the Personal Experience of 
David, are often blended with the Spirit 
of Prophecy.” It is intended to publish 
the Work in Six Parts, containing about 
Twenty-five Psalms each. The First Part 
will be ready. for delivery by the Ist of 
December, and the remaining Parts will 
appear on the Ist day of every second 
month subsequently. e volumes, when 
complete, will contain more than a thou- 
sand pages of letter-press, and will be sold 
at £1.4s.asa whole, or at Four Shillings 
in Parts.—Religion in India, a Voice 
directed to Christian Churches for Mil- 
lions in the East. Edited by the Revds, 
S. L—, and J. W. M--. Price 9s,— 
The profits to be devoted to the Mysore 
Mission College.—The Rev. J. R. Pitman 
has in the press, and nearly ready for pub- 
lication, in 2 vols. 8ve. a Second Course 
of Sermons for the Year, pumpecen, ty 
for each Sunday, and one for each Holy 
day; abridged from the most eminent 
divines of the Established Church, and 
adapted to the service of the day.——Shortly 
will be published in one vol. 12mo. The 
Old Irish Knight, an Historical Tale, by 
the Author of a Whisper to a Newly- 
Married Pair, &. &c. a 
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RELIGIOUS REVIVALS IN THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK, U. 8. 


** Rome.—The following account of the 
revival of religion in Rome, is from the 
Rev. Moses Gillet, pastor of the Preshy- 
terian church, dated October 30th :— 

** Gospel ordinances have been statedly 
administered here almost twenty years. 
Several seasons of revival have been en- 
oyed, and the church increased from 

urteen members to two hundred and 
twelve. The fruits of these revivals have 
been manifest in the Christian deport- 
ment of the subjects. For a considerable 


held for convicted sinners. Mr. Fi 
came here that evening, and remai 
four weeks, and was a distinguished in- 
strument in promoting the revival, The 
meeting of inquiry was at a private honse, 
and a prayer-meeting at a school-honse 
at the same time. The room was filled 
with inquiring sinners. After prayer, per- 
sonal conversation, and a short ad 
we dismissed them. Instead of retiring, 
they partly fell upon each other, and gave 
vent to their feelings in sobs and groans, 
It was with difficulty we prevailed upon 
them to retire. From this time the ex- 
it t b e general in the village, 





time, however, previous to the late out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, we had been 
in a cold, formal state. Meetings were 
well attended, and discipline administered. 
Still we ought to confess with shame, 
that there was much formality in our 
worship, and many faithless prayers were 
offered up to Him who requires us to be- 
lieve with the heart. . 

‘In October, 1825, a revival took 
place in the town of Western, under the 
preaching of Mr, Finney, the influence of 
which was felt here. The latter part of 
November, the influence of the spirit 
was visible in the cunviction of sinners 
in the eastern part of the town, called 
Wright’s Settiement. Meetings soon be- 
came very solemn. In about four weets, 
forty might be numbered as hopeful con- 
verts to Christ. On the last Thursday 
but one, in December, a church prayer- 
meeting was held in the meeting-house, 
which was very solemn and interesting. 
Great searchings of heart prevailed 
among professors. In the evening a few 
individuals to mect at a private 
house, half a mile out of the village. 
The house was crowded. After prayer, 
‘and reading a passage of Scripture, a few 
remarks were made. One young man 
Was so distressed as to be unable tosup- 
oer his feelings. He was heard to utter 
yroken sentences of prayer. We united 
in our supplications at the throne of 

, and the spirit of the Lord appeared 
to come down suddenly in the midst of 
us, and to fill the room in an astonishing 
manner. All present appeared confounded. 
Old professors stood and trembled. There 
_was a death-like stillness, or solemn awe, 
such as I never before witnessed. Little 
was said, except in prayer. The young 
man was in great distress tili toward 
morning, when he found peace in be- 
lieving. Great seriousness from this time 
was manifested. 

** Monday evening, the last week in 
December, a meeting of inquiry was 





Meetings were held for about five weeks 
in the church every evening, and most of 
the time the house was crowded. Some- 
times there was preaching, and some- 
times only prayers with short addresses, 
Meetings of inquiry were now held ia the 
day time, and in some instances three 
hundred and upwards have attended. Great 
stillness and solemnity prevailed till the 
close, when sometimes there would be a 
burst of feeling in groans and loud weep- 
ing. We urged them to retire, telling 
them that they must look to Christ; that 
their impenitent tears would not save 
them. When not engaged in meeti 
we visited from house to house. We 
often found sinners in great agony of 
mind, and Christians in almost equal 
agony, praying for them. Although con- 
stantly engaged, it seemed we had little 
to do, except to look on and see the salva- 
tion of the Lord. 

*¢ The description here given falls far 
short of the reality, during the greatest 
excitement. Worldly business was to a 
great extent suspended. Religion was the 
principal subject of conversation in our 
streets, stores, and even taverns. Mer- 
chants’ and mechanics’ shops were 
of them closed in the evening, that 
might attend meeting. Instances of hope- 
ful conversion were most frequent about 
the second week in{January. All classes 
of people were affected. Many who had 
regularly attended public worship for 
twenty years, and lived through revivals 
unmoved, were now made to tremble‘ and 
bow to the cross. Four lawyers, four 
physicians, all the merchants who were 
not professors before, and men of the 
first respectability in the place, are hope- 
ful converts, . 

‘* Sabbath schools have been established 
here nearly ten We have now evi- 
dence that the seed of the word has not 
been sown in vain. More than one hun- 
dred and thirty, who have re 
schools, are hopeful subjects of 
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Children from nine to twelve 
of age give evidence of piety, and 
promptness in applying passages of 

is truly striking. 

Daring the greatest excitement there 
was little open opposition. Scoffers were 
confounded: universalists trembled. Some 
renounced their sentiments, and were 

t to repentance. The moralist 

was stripped of his vain covering, and 
led to beg for mercy. Great is the change. 
‘Jt is the Lord’s doing, and it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes.’ In March, one 
lundred and sixty-seven were received 
into the church upon profession of faith. 
The whole number received is two hundred 
and eighty-four. 

* During the spring and summer past, 
meetings have been held every evening in 
the week. For eleven months there has 
been ‘no time when sinners were not un- 
der conviction, and but few weeks with- 
out instances of hopeful conversion. 
Meetings of inquiry are continued, and a 
spirit of fervent prayer still prevails. 

“Some additional remarks respecting 
this work of God may be useful. After 
the revival in Western commenced, it 
became a subject of conversation in Rome, 
and many professors and others attended. 
Christians returned, feeling that some- 

must be done. Our prayer-meet- 
ings became large and solemn. Direc- 
tions were given to pray for a definite 
object—for the influence of the Spirit, 
to revive Christians and convert sianers. 
There was such wrestling and agony ia 
ant had never before witnessed. 

i viewed their impenitent con- 
nexions and neighbours, as standing on 
the brink of hell, and that nothing but 
the mercy of God could save them. They 
—_ as though they could not be de- 
ied. They seemed to ‘take hold of the 
age of God to prayer, with strong 

Striking answers appeared tobe 

given. In the language of the prophet, it 
might be said, ‘ As soon as Zion travailed, 
she brought forth her children.’ Chris- 
tians seemed to plead with God, as a 
child would plead with his parent; and 
ey found him more ready to give the 
Spirit, than earthly parents to give 

good gifts to their children. Indeed, the 
instrument in this glorious work 
been prayer. Christians seemed to 
believe both romises and threatenings 
of God, and in view of them have wrestled 
at the throne of grace until they pre- 
wailed. The word of God, in sermons, 
thort addresses, at prayer-meectings, and 
in private conversation, has had a power- 
fal effect in convicting sinners of their 
teat guilt, and desert of eternal punish- 
ment, The truths brought into view, are 
such as have generally been termed the 
ines of grace. justice, purity, 


and binding nature of the divine law, 


with its awful penalty, have been exhi- 
bited with great clearness. The sins 
of the heart have been exhibited, not 
merely for transgressing the law, but for 
rejecting mercy, for not repenting and 
turning to God. Christ has been exhi-- 
bited as the only and all-sufficient Sa- 
viour. Repentance and faith have been 
urged continually upon sinners, as their 
immediate duty ; that they were without 
excuse for not complying with these. re- 
quirements. Convictions have been more 
sudden and more pungent than we have 
witnessed in former revivals. Sinners in 
some instances have trembled through 
their whole frame, in view of their guilt, 
and the impending wrath of God; though 
in no instance, to my knowledge, was: 
bodily strength wholly suspended. And 
however strange it may appear, when 
sinners have thus been filled with mental 
agony, and a agitation, they have 
complained that they had no feeling, that 
their hearts were hardened. It was not 
necessary to teach them that there was an 
eternal hell. They felt, that without a 
change of heart, there could be no hea- 
ven for them. Convicted sinners were 
exhorted to submit themselves to God. 
They were told they must repent .or 
perish ; that they must believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, or be damned; that 
their impenitent groans, and tears, and 
prayers, could not save them. Every 
false dependence was torn away as soon 
as possible. Often would they say—‘ We 
cannot change: our own > The 
command was urged—‘ Make you a new 
heart and a new spirit, for why will ye 
die ?’ No allowance was given to wait 
God’s time. They were told~--* Now-is 
the accepted time; now is the day of 
salvation ;’ that the longer they continued 
impenitent, the greater their guilt, the 
more danger of becoming hardened; of 
grieving the Spirit, and of dying without 
hope. - 

** It will doubtless be asked, with no 
ordinary interest--What are the fruits of 
this revival? Three or four,instances of 
backsliding have occurred. One has been 
suspended for intemperance. ‘These cases 
are to be lamented, and we hope will 
humble the church, while sinners may 
pervert them to their own hurt. -In gene- 
ral, the subjects appear as well, if not 
better, than in former revivals, which I 
have: witnessed. A marked reformation 
in morals is too apparent to be denied. 
The Sabbath is more strictly observed. 
Intemperance and profane swearing are 
checked. More good feeling in neigh- 
bourhoods and families prevails: The 
church is blessed with peace and harmony. 
It may be said in truth, these Christians 
leve one another. May it be our prayer, 
that no root of bitterness may spring up 
to trouble us; but that we-may’ ‘ keep 
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the unity of the spirit in the bond of 


** Boonville.—In this place the people 
have not been able to support a minister, 
without aid from Missionary Societies. 
The population is scattered, and the peo- 
ple are much divided in religious senti- 
a and many have cared for none of 

things e following account of 
the late revival is an abstract of a commu- 
nication from the Rev. Ira Manly, who 
has supplied the Presbyterian church io 
that place, for a few years past : 

*¢ Ata preparatory lecture in December 
of last year, nts were requested to 
bring with them their baptized children. 
The text selected for the occasion was— 
* Come thou and all thy house into the 
ark.’ An unusual degree of feeling and 
solemnity was manifested. Not long after 
this, I went to visit a family, in which 
three of the members were dangerous! 
sick. I was not permitted to see the sick 
and converse with them. Returning 
home, I reflected that it would be wise to 
exhort those who were well, and whom 
it could not injure. I accordingly com- 
menced a course of visiting and exhorta- 
tion, which I continued through the win- 
ter. About this time, also, I received an 
account of the revival in Rome, from two 
of our young men, who had been there 
on a visit, and had become hopeful sub- 
jects of grace. -Their warmth and zeal 
were a blessing to me. The next evening, 
in meeting, I gave an account of the re- 
vival in . It was. attended with a 
divine impulse. From that time our 
meetings increased, till they were full to 
overflowing. Presbyterians, Baptists, and 
Methodists, rushed together, and seemed 
to participate of the same spirit. We en- 
deavoured to avoid exciting any party 
feeling. Soon’after the revival com- 
menced, a season for fasting and prayer 
was appointed, and measures were adopted 
to bring all the of religion to 
engage in the work. The preaching was 
plain and pointed. 
more fervenf than usual. _ Ministers from 
abroad preached with much engagedness. 
Meetings of inquiry were attended with 
great interest. Members of the church 
agreed to pray three times daily for the 
out-pouring of the Spirit. Family visits 
were made. A young man from Hamilton 
College gave us considerable aid, in ex- 
hortation, prayer, aud visiting. Some 
other young tren also were useful. Con- 
versions became frequent. This state of 
yer — — some variation till 

i me party feelings began to ap- 

, and the Spirit seemed in a rh 

to withdraw. Sixty-seven have 

been added to the Presbyterian church. 
Several have united with the Methodists, 
and with the Baptists. ‘The whole 
number of converts is probably towards 
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one hundred. The converts, with few 
exceptions, are attentive to the mieangof 
grace. Many of them are much 

in prayer, and most are willing, 
called upon, to take part in this 5 
In the midst of means, God has shown yg 
that the work is his, lest any man 
should boast. It is manifest, however, 
that if our churches would enjoy his 
special presence, they inust put away sin, 
and walk in the way of his command. 
ments. Among the fruits of the revival 
are two flourishing Sabbath schools, a 
Bible class, and a Tract Society.” 


JEWS IN CHINA, 


In a late Number of the Asiatic Journal, 
there is an interesting article respecting 
the Jews in China. They were settled in 
that country, as well as in other parts of 
Asia, many centuries prior to the Chris- 
tian era; even as early as 1000 years 
before. They migrated from Persia by 
way of Khorasun. They say themselves 
that they came from the west, or from 
Siyu. ey have a MS. copy of the Pen- 
tateuch; and they long kept up an inter. 
course with other Jews in Persia, and the 
more western parts of Asia. It is said 
they received some additions soon after 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, in 
70.—Some of them have become Ma- 
hometans.—They have a tradition, that 
Abraham, who they say was the nineteenth 
from Adam, was author of their law, and 
that Moses derived it from him. There is 
a great similarity between the laws of 
Abraham and Moses, and those of the 
Chinese. Their calculation makes Abra- 
ham to have lived 2000 years before our 
era ; whereas our account places him about 
1850 before. ‘The period between Abra- 
ham and Moses is not very different in the 
two accounts. In the ancient Chinese 
laws, which originated with Abraham, as 
théy pretend, are traces of a holy Sabbath. 
In their more ancient writings, they say 
that Adam was the first man—that Abra- 
ham was the real author of the law, which 
was afterwards published by Moses. They 
inculcate adoration of heaven: by which is 

robably meant the Invisible One who in- 

bits heavens and all worlds.—Hence, 
in time, mankind, who worshipped the 
God of heaven, were led to fix their 
thoughts upon, and to adore heavenly 
bodies, as the Sun, Moon, and Stars ; and 
fire, as the emblem of these. Abraham, 
they say, worshipped Heaven, but not 
under any figure or image. These Jews 
are said to be honest and industrious, and 
are esteemed by the Chinese. They have ‘ 
a synagogue 250 feet long and 150 feet 
wide, and dedicated to ‘* the Creator and 
Preserver of all things.” There is this 


inscription also on a tablet in the syna 
“¢ Hear, O Israel, Jehovah, our 
God, is the only Jehovah,” ; 
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the people enter the temple they 
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ke off their shoes, and when they pray 
ey turn towards ughe West. The person 
sigan the laW covers his face with a 
thin veil, They believe in a judgment, in 
’ ise, and place of punishment, The 
is kept strictly by them.—But 
they do not attempt to make proselytes, 
nor even go into the temple where an idol 
is worshipped. Besides the Pentateuch, 
they have only part of Isaiah, Daniel, and 

Jeremiah. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE GENERAL PRES- 
BYTERIAN SYNOD OF ULSTER. 


The deliberations of this venerable body 
during the past month have been distin- 
i by all the warmth of the Irish 
character. The existence of Arianism in 
that connexion was the subject of discus- 
sion, and day after day, early and late, did 
the reverend pastors and elders debate the 
matter. 
The occasion was this, the Rev. William 
Porter, stipendary Clerk to the General 
» was summoned before the Com- 
missioners of Irish Education Inquiry, and 
in the course of his evidence avowed him- 
self an Arian, and stated, that in his opi- 
nion, though orthodoxy seems to take the 
lead in the Presbyterian body in Ireland, 
yet there are amongst its winisters more 
real professed Arians, as the ministers in 
general are not fond of avowing their con- 
viction 


On the meeting of the Synod, Mr. Orr 
read the usual Minute, ‘‘ Mr. Porter con- 
tinued Clerk.” 

Mr. MaGI tL, of Antrim, then addressed 
the Assembly on the motion he was about 
tomake. He held in his hand a copy of 
“The Fourth Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Education Inquiry ;”” and 
in the first place inquired from Mr. Porter, 
whether the report of his Evidence before 
the Commissioners of Education Inquiry 
was correct? To which 

Mr. Porter replied: The evidence is 
correctly given, so far as my recollection 
will bear me out. 

Mr. Maqi tu was about to read the par- 
ticular parts of Mr. Porter’s Evidence, on 
which his motion was to be founded, when 

Mr. Porter said, that he hoped the 
entire minutes of his examination would 
be read, and no garbled statement made 
to the Synod. 

Mr. MaGitt then read the whole of Mr. 
Porter’s examination, which may be found 
at page 136 of the Fourth Report. He 
complimented Mr. Porter for his readiness 
in giving his evidence; and expressed his 

ty that the mind of man should be 


left “* free as the wind ;” but he regretted 


that this body should have been wounded 
through the effects of Mr. Porter’s evi- 

- He moved, ‘* That Mr. Porter, 
having avowed himself an Arian before the 
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Commissioners of Iri8h Education In- 
quiry, be no longer continued Clerk to.the 
Body.” 

It was seconded without comment 
the the Rev. Mr. Simpson, of Dublin, 

Mr. R. DILL, sen. supported the motion. 

Dr. Wricut, of Anabilt, expressed his 
sorrow that the motion had been tade ; 
protested against Arian principles; eulo- 
gised Mr. Porter’s fidelity as a Clerk to 
this Body; expressed his regret that Mr. 
Porter had been compelled to give evi- 
dence ; advocated the propriety and ho- 
nesty of his telling the truth, when be was 
on his oath, and concluded by moving, 
that though the Synod highly disapprove 
of, and disavow Arian principles, yet as 
Mr. Porter has always faithfully discharged 
his duty as Clerk, he shall be retained in 
his office. 

This being seconded— 

Mr. Porter denied that the present 
motion had been rashly made; and said 
that for many years it had been in a state 
of concoction, He said that these were 
not random assertions; for there were 
gentlemen in the house who had been so- 
licited to join in the cabal against him. 
Still, however, as the season drew near, 
courage began to fail. It was found that 
no effective strength could be collected. 
The good work was, of course, necessarily 
delayed, till a more convenient season ; 
and the mortification of seeing Mordecai, 
the Jew, sitting at the king’s gate, had to 
be a little longer endured. He said the 
season for the attack had at length ar- 
rived; and although some were dissa- 
tisfied with him on account of religion, 
and some on account of politics, yet he 
felt satisfied, the whole of the present 
proceedings had their origin in personal 
hostility. Mr. Magill and Mr. Simpson 
are mere tools in the hands of designing 
men. Mr. Porter felt assured that his 
political feelings had their share in pro- 
ducing the present procedure; and that 
his advocacy of Roman Catholic Eman- 
cipation had been partly instrumental in 
producing the present motion; and en- 
tered his protest against the unjust and 
ungenerous principle ; that he was to be 
held accountable, as their clerk, for an 
thing not illegal or dishonourable, which 
he might conceive himself called on to say, 
or to do, as a free born Irishman. He de- 
clared himself favourable to Catholic 
Emancipation ; and protested against being 
made a victim toa party for having merely 
avowed himself friendly to a measure, 
which had, on three several occasions, 
received the stamp of the Synod’s appro- 
bation. The present procedure against 
him .could hardly originate in that; and 
as to the prejudice which may exist 
against him, on account of his religious 
sentiments, he had Mr. Cooke’s authority 
for stating that he held those seutiments 
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with between thirty and forty members of 
the body. Differences in opinion had 
long existed, and he would not insult the 
by supposing, that so long as it 
retains Arians in communion, they would 
exclude them from offices of ecclesiastical 
emolument., The had chosen for 
its Moderators, Dr. pbell, Dr. Craw- 
ford, Dr. Nelson, Dr. Dickson, Mr. Cum- 
ming (who was Mr. Porter’s immediate 
predecessor in the Clerkship), Mr. Shaw, 
Mr. Bankhead, Mr. Dunlop, Dr. William 
Nelson, and Dr. Malcolm, who were all 
deceased ; he would not name the living 
man, of new light sentiment, who bad 
been chosen to fill our Chair, as it might 
be considered invidious; but as the No- 
derator is a spiritual or ecclesiastical 
office, and as men of these sentiments 
have been chosen to that office, without 
detriment to the religious character of the 
body, surely the secular office of Clerkship 
cannot be injurious. But the salary, the 
to be derived from the situation— 

that is the rub against the grain, which has 
set on end the ministers’ sanctimonious 
bristles. They admit men of openly ac- 
knowledged new light principles to minis- 
terial communion, and places of spiritual 
trust, but are quite horrified at the idea 
of appointing a person of that description 
to a civil situation, if it happens to be 
lucrative. Mr. Porter contended that the 
situation of Clerk was always held during 
life or good behaviour; and although the 
words “ Mr. such-a-one continued Clerk,” 
‘were annually printed, yet he challenged 
any one to shew that they were not words 
of mere form. On this consideration he 
had been appointed to the office, and if 
fidelity has hitherto been regarded as the 
tenure by which the situation is to be 
held; and if the adoption of a different 
nciple be now contemplated, then Mr. 
‘orter contended the Synod was bound, 
as men of honour and fairness, to give 
him timely warning of the intended inno- 
vation, Should be removed from 
office, the loss would fall on him and his 
family ; but the disgrace would remain 
with the 3 he had done nothing of 
which he should be ashamed ; his reli- 
gious opinions were as well known to his 
brethren the day they appointed him to 
office as they were at the present moment. 
He had practised no deception—he had 
betrayed no trust—nor would he bend his 
body to the unmanly stoop, vor his spirit 
to the unworthy concession. Should the 
Synod’s confidence be now withdrawn 
from him, he should ever regret the pri- 
vation ; for their confidence was a pos- 
session which he prized most highly; but 
he bad no retraction to make—no -time- 
serving apology to offer. For eleven years 
he had officiated as their Clerk; with what 
ability, it was not for him to determine ; 
but he would say, that with greater fidelity 
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those duties never had, nor ever would’ be 
discharged. : 
Mr. Caruite, of Dublin, expressed his 
firm belief in the Trinitarian doctrines 
condemned the causes which were the foun. 
dation for Mr. Porter giving his evidence 
—opposéd subscription as having never 
purified any church—-would have every 
man tried by the Bible alone —ex. 
pressed his belief that Arianism was og 
the decline. He saw nothing in the mea. 
sure but mischief. 

Messrs. Brown, Elder, R. Dill, Morell, 
Magill, Campbell, Bleckley, and- man 
others addressed the house, and at half- 
past seven.on Tuesday evening, they ad- 
journed. 

On Wednesday morning, at 10 o'clock, 
the debate was resumed, and continued 
till 6 o’clock, when the roll was called on 
the amended motion, which was in sub- 
stance—that the Synod has heard, with 
the deepest regret, from the evidence of 
the Rev. William Porter, that though in 
early life he was orthodox, yet he is now 
what is usually called an Arian; and 
having expressed it as his opinion, that 
new-light principles have increased in this 
body, the Synod feel it their duty, while 
they admit the honesty and sincerity of 
Mr. Porter, to express their disapprobation 
of these opinions, as being erroneous; 
yet as his removal from the office of Clerk 
might be construed into persecution ; and 
on account of the able manner in which 
he has discharged all the duties of his 
office, they do not consider it right to re- 
move him. Carried by a majority of 31. 
Mr. Cooke, and many other Orthodox 
Ministers, gave notice of protest.—Ad- 
journed. 

Thursday.—In the course of the day, 
Mr. Cooke made a motion for an Orthodox 
Declaration of the religious opinions of 
the Synod ; to which he wished the signa- 
tures of the Members to be annexed. 
This led to one of the most animated and 
eloquent discussions which ever took place 
in the Synod of Ulster; and which, in 
importance, cannot be surpassed by any 
measure ever proposed in the Presbyterian 
Church.—The debate lasted to a late hour 
on Thursday night. Adjourned at half- 
past seven. 

iday.—The discussion relative to the 
Declaration, or Test, of the religious opi- 
nions of the body, was renewed to-day; 
and was continued in the same powe 
and eloquent manner until nearly eight 
o’clock in the evening. Adjourned. 

Saturday.—The debate relative to the 
Declaration again renewed and continued 
in a similar powerful strain as on the two 
preceding days. At four o’clock it was 
brought to a close, and the roll called. 
The motion was in substance :-- 

*¢ That whereas some members of the 
Synod have made open profession of 
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tt; and whereas Mr. Porter, 
evidence before the Commissioners 
Education Inquiry, has declared it as 
fh opinion that there are more real than 
Arians in this body ; and whereas 
Cooke, in his evidence before said 
i rs, has declared his opinion, 
that, to the best of his knowledge, there 
are thirty-five Arians amongst us, and 
that very few of them would be willing to 
acknowledge it; and whereas Dr. Hanna, 
on a Similar examination, declared his 
opinion that he presumes there are Arians 
amongst us; we do hold it absolutely in- 
cumbent upon us, for the purpose of af.- 
fording a public testimony to the truth, 
as well as to vindicate our religious cha- 
racter as individuals—to declare, that we 
do most firmly hold and believe the doc- 
trine concerning the nature of God, con- 
tained in the Westminster Shorter Cate- 
chism: viz. ‘ That there are three persons 
in the Godhead—the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost; and these three are one 
God, the same in substance, power and 
glory ; and that we do affix our signatures 
to the Declaration in the minutes of 
Synod, and that the Moderator should be 
intreated to write to absent members 
enjoining them to forward their signa- 
tures.” 


The above Motion was put to the 
body in two votes; and in the course of 
the discussion, it was agreed that the last 
clause, relative to the affixing of names, 
should be withdrawn; and that the body 
do declare viva voce, standing up, when 
answeripg to their names. The votes 
stood thus :—}17 Ministers and 18 Elders 
voted ‘* I believe the doctrine’’—-2 voted 
| do not believe ;”” and four retired from 
the house before the roll was called—-one 
of those four expressing himself that ‘ he 
could not think of remaining to witness 
such acts as he was afraid were about to 
ee at half past 


ORPHAN MARINERS’ SCEOOL, 


For the Support, Education, and Clothing of 
the Children of Seamen, who have been 
killed, or drowned in the Merchant Sea- 
men’s Service. 


The Committee of the ** Port of Lon- 
don and Bethe? Union Society for pro- 
moting Religion among British and 
Foreign Seamen,’’ having ascertained that 
there are many boys and girls in their 
day-school who are orphans, and some of 
them in very painful and distressing cir- 
cumstances—came to an unanimous reso- 
lution, to establish an orphan school, 
On as extended a plan as they shall be 
enabled to do by the liberality of the 
British public. 
~The number of the destitute orphans 
of mariners is immense, and the gales of 


winter add greatly to the calamitous 

list by the frequent wrecks on our shores 
during that season. 

A public Meeting will be held at the 
City of London Tavern, Bi 
Street, on THurspay, the 25th 'TO- 
BeR, in order to a na important 
and national concern fore the bene- 
volent friends of the widow and father- 
less.—The Right Hon. Admiral Lord 
Gambier, G.C.B. President, hag  pro- 
mised (D. V.) to take the Chair on this 
occasion, at six o’clock in the evening 
precisely. 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


The Rev. W. Henry, of Tooting, has 
accepted the office of Corresponding Se- 
cretary ‘to the above highly important 
Institution; and it is hoped, that this 
appointment will not only secure the ap- 
probation of the Soeiety’s numerous 
friends, but also greatly tend to its en- 
larged prosperity. All communications 
are respectfully requested to be addressed 
to the Secretaries, No. 18, Alderman- 
bury. 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, LEWISHAM, 
KENT. 


The anniversary of this laudable Insti- 
tution for the education of the sons of 
ministers of the Con jonal order, 
was held on Friday, the 29th of June last. 
The day being fine, a marquee was pitched 
on the lawn, and a numerous assemblage 
of the friends of the Institution witnessed 
the usual exuminations and exhibitions of 
the pupils, which were not at all exceeded 
by those of former years. In the classical 
department, the school had been examined 
by the Rev. Dr. Humphrys, on the 
Wednesday preceding, to his entire satis- 
faction. On this day the pupils were 
examined in Arithmetic, Algebra, and 
Geometry, and ‘acquitted themselves much 
to the satisfaction of the intelligent and 
respectable company preseat. One of the 
elder pupils delivered an experimental 
lecture on chemistry, for which a special 
prize was awarded by acclamation from 
the whole assembly. Other prizes were 
also distributed to the pupils most deserving 
of such encouragement, and the exercises 
were concluded by the recitation of the 
last debate in the House of Commons, on 
the Catholic emancipation. This effort of 
memory and elocution afforded very great 
pleasure to all who witnessed it' The 
whole was closed by a suitable address and 
prayer. The chair was occupied. first by 
the Rev. W. Chapman, of Greenwich, 
and afterwards by the Rev. J. Turnbull, 
B. A., of Brighton. 

The expressions of universal satisfaction 
on this occasiou, could not-be mistaken, 
It was a day of real pleasure, and there is 


something altogether inexplicable in the 
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fact, that this most worthy Institution, now 
in such progress, under so able a 
principal, and commending itself to all that 
is kind, and just, and benevolent, in the 
hearts of good men, especially of that de- 
nomination. Those poorer ministers it is 
designed delicately to assist, should, not- 
withstanding, have been permitted so 
much to languish and suffer, for want of 
that friendly support which members of 
the denomination are so well able, and, if 
acquainted with its merits and its claims, 
we should not doubt, would be ss willing 
to afford. 

The Treasurer to this Institution is 
William Alers Hankey, Esq. Fenchurch 
Street, London. 

The next election will take place on 
Tuesday, the 30th of October, when three 
scholars will be chosen by poll from the 
list of candidates. 


ORDINATIONS. 


On Wednesday, August 1, was ordained 
over the church and congregation assem- 
bling in the Square Chapel, Halifax, York- 
shire, the Rev. John Barling, late of 
Hoxton Academy; the Rev. Joseph 
Cockin, having, through advanced age, 
resigned his charge. 

Morning Service--The Rev. R. Poole, 
of Kippin, near Halifax, commenced the 
solemnity with reading the Scriptures and 
prayer; the Rev. T. Raffles, LL.D., of 
Liverpool, delivered the introductory dis- 
course, and asked the usual questions ; 
the Rev. J. Cockin, the late and venerable 
pastor of the church offered the ordination 

rayer; and Rev. R. W. Hamilton, of 
Leeds, delivered the charge; the Rev. J. 
Scott, Cleckheaton, concluded with prayer. 

Evening Service—The Rev. A. Black- 
burn, of Eastwood, opened the service 
with reading and prayer; the Rev. E. 
Barling, of Buckingham, then ‘preached 
tothe church, and the Rev. J. Eagleton, 
of Huddersfield, to the cungregation. 
Rev. — Crisp, of Brighouse, concluded 
with prayer. 

On the 7th ult. the Rev. J. Redmayne, 
from Airedale College, was ordained over 
the church and congregation of Rilling- 
ton, near New Malton. The Rev. Mr. 
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Taylor, of Kilham, (Baptist,) commenced 
} service ; ym T. Hutton, of Pock. 
ingten, gave the introductory discourse, 
and asked the questions ; Rev. J. J 

of Green Hammerton, offered the ordination 
prayer, and preached to the people; Rey. 
G. Croft, of Pickering, gave the charge; 
Rev. R, Pearson, stadent from Airedale, 
read the hymns, and Rev. J. Parsons, of 
York, preached in the evening. 

On Wednesday, the 29th of August, 
the Rev. Robert Ross, M. D., formerly a 
Missionary under the Scottish Missi 
Society, was publicly settled over the 
church and congregation assembling in 
the Old Meeting-house, Kidderminster, 
of which the Rev. Joseph John Freeman, 
now a Missionary in Madagascar, was for- 
merly pastor. On the evening of the pre- 
ceding day, the Rev. Mr. Harry, of Ban- 
bury, preached from 2 Cor. iii. 18. The 
services of the day were commenced by 
reading the Scriptures and prayer, by the 
Rev. Mr. Hudson, of West Bromwich ; 
the Rev. Mr. Roaf, of Wolverhampton, 
delivered the introductory discourse, in 
which, in a very clear, and temperate, 
and able manner, he exhibited the nature 
of a church of Christ; the Rev. Mr. 
Dawson, of Dudley, proposed the usual 
questions to the church and pastor ; which 
having been satisfactorily answered, the 
Rev. Mr. Barber, of Bridgnorth, offered 
up prayer for ablessing upon the union be- 
tween them; the Rev. Mr. Redford, of 
Worcester, then addressed the minister 
from 2 Tim. iv.5, **Do the work of an 
Evangelist,” in one of the most eloquent 
and impressive charges that we ever heard 
delivered on any similar occasion; and 
the Rev. Mr. Mudie, of Chesterfield, con-’ 
cluded with prayer. In the evening the 
Rev. Mr. James, of Birmingham, preached 
to the people from Rev. iii, 2, ‘ Be 
watchful.” 

RECENT DEATH. 

On Lord’s-day, September 9, died, at 
Enfield, Middlesex, in the 60th year of 
his age, the Rev. WitLiam Tuomas, for 
34 years pastor of the Independent con- 
gregation in that town. 


ComMuNICATIONS have been received during the last Month from the Rev. 


Messrs. J. Bulmer--J. S} 


--J. Bounsell--T, Lewis--E. A. Dunn—J. Barling— 


J, Redmayne—R. Ross--T. Rooker--E. Greatbach—G. Redford--W. Jones. 

Also from Messrs: E. Swaine—B..J. P —J. K.--A Deacon—T. Thompson—R, 
Simpson--J. Edmeston —J.--T. C. H.--T. H. Justice. ; 
We shall be glad to receive the afticle promised by A. J., whosé communications — 


will always give us pleasure. 


















